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The Tractarian and Rituahst Views of the 
LE piscopate. 


Dr. NEWMAN, a few months ago, completed the re-publication 
of his works in the uniform edition with which our readers are 
no doubt familiar. The later volumes of this series must have 
cost him many a pang of a certain kind—not unmixed with 
satisfaction and gratitude—for he has been obliged to go over 
the works which he published while yet on his way to the 
Catholic Church, and while yet he thought it his duty to defend 
the Anglican system, as he conceived it, and, in consequence, to 
attack many a doctrine and practice which he now knows to 
be entirely Catholic. It must remain to be seen whether the 
weapons which Dr. Newman put into the hands of Anglicans 
—few of them, of course, entirely new, but all of them endowed 
with fresh power from the manner in which he shaped them— 
will soon be resorted to again in the ever enduring controversy 
between the Establishment and the Catholic Church. The 
High Churchism of which he was so prominent a champion, is 
in some respects a thing of the past, though, as long as the 
Establishment endures as such, it can never entirely die out. The 
Ritualists of our time speak with a certain compassion of the 
Tractarians, whose ready obedience to their ecclesiastical 
superiors they are themselves by no means inclined either to 
admire or imitate. On the other hand, the school of Dr. Pusey 
— if it consists of any one but that distinguished person himself 
—seems inclined carefully to avoid all identification with the 
Ritualists. Dr. Newman has done no more than was absolutely 
necessary, considering the readiness with which Anglicans still 
endeavour to persuade themselves that he is one of them, in taking 
care that the works of which we are speaking should exist in 
this last and authoritative edition from his own hand, in the 
form in which alone he would have them read—that is, with 
notes and comments of his own, explaining and correcting 
what he considers to require explanation and correction. No 
one can now misrepresent him as having left unretracted so 
much which is contrary to his present faith. Meanwhile, in one 
respect at least, even these occasional pamphlets and letters will 
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be of abiding interest, not to Anglicans only, but to all who 
have, in whatever cause, the duty of defending before the world 
the doctrines which they hold to be true. Nowhere will a more 
perfect model be found of courtesy and fairness to adversaries, 
of the rare faculty of understanding what it is that has been 
urged against the side which a writer has to defend, and of the 
still more rare power of putting it almost more strongly than 
its own advocates. It would be well if, in this respect, those 
who have professed to continue the work which Dr. Newman 
began and carried to a certain point, in the rehabilitation of the 
more Catholic elements in the Anglican system, had been men 
capable, from their mental power and intellectual candour, of 
imitating his example. 

The two last volumes of the reprint of Dr. Newman’s works 
which now lie before us, are the second part of the collection 
which he has put together under the general name of the Via 
Media, and the famous work on Development. It will hardly 
fall within the scope of our present paper to say much about this 
last very wonderful effort. It will, we believe, stand out here- 
after among the works of its author—works in too many instances 
occasional, and so less likely to retain the permanent attention 
which their intrinsic merits deserve—by the side, perhaps, of 
the Grammar of Assent and the Treatise on Justification, as one 
of the greatest productions of his mind and pen. The L£ssay on 
Development is certainly not—it could not be, even with 
Dr. Newman for its author—that absolutely perfect treatment 
of the subject to which it is devoted which we might have had, 
if the training of the Catholic student under the guidance of the 
Church, both on historical and theological subjects, had been 
a part of the writer’s preparation for his task, as well as that 
complete knowledge which his position placed at his command 
of the difficulties which the actual and concrete system of 
Catholic doctrine and practice presents to those who approach 
it from without. If Dr. Newman were now young, and had to 
write it again from beginning to end, we may be quite sure that 
he would produce a far more magnificent work. But such as it 
is, the great subject of which it treats will never in future be 
handled without reference to it, and, on the Protestant and 
Anglican side, it has been left altogether without answer worthy 
of the name. Future Catholic writers will build on Dr. Newman’s 
foundations, although they may occasionally find that he has 
in more than one place conceded, for the sake of argument, 
more than they will themselves concede. 
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The second volume of the collection which now goes by the 
general title of the Via Media, begins, strangely enough, with 
a paper circulated by Dr. Newman as far back as 1830 in 
behalf of the Church Missionary Society. Then follow two of 
the earlier Tracts for the Times on the Via Media. The next 
paper is a pamphlet on the increase of the Anglican Episcopate 
by the restoration of the system of suffragan Bishops which was 
projected at the Reformation. Then follows another tract, Ox 
the Mode of Conducting the Controversy with Rome, published 
in 1836, which may be considered as breaking the ground on 
which was afterwards reared Dr. Newman’s special system of 
Anglican defence. This is a very important Tract indeed, as 
well as that which follows it, in which Dr. Newman took up the 
challenge of a Low Church magazine in behalf of the Tract 
doctrines, the occasion being an attack in that magazine on a 
publication by Dr. Pusey. After this comes the famous Letter 
to Dr. Faussett, written almost as fast as it could be printed—the 
worthy Professor having preached a sermon on the last Sunday 
of the summer term, which he had already prepared for publica- 
tion on the Monday, little thinking that the answer also would 
appear before the University separated for the vacation in the 
middle of the week. This pamphlet was one of its author’s 
happiest efforts—it was chiefly in form a defence of Mr. Hurrell 
Froude, whose Remains had lately been published by his friends, 
and had provoked much hostile feeling against the Tractarians. 
The answer to Dr. Faussett is very triumphant, and the triumph 
was enhanced by the marvellous promptitude with which the 
discomfiture had been inflicted. This pamphlet was published 
in the summer of 1838. It was not till the beginning of 1841 
that the crisis of the Oxford movement came in the publication 
of the famous Tract Ninety, vindicating, in fact, the principle 
of the Catholic interpretation of the Articles. This Tract, as 
is well known, elicited the protest of the “ Four Tutors ”—one 
of whom is now the Archbishop of Canterbury—and was con- 
demned by the Hebdomadal Board. This Tract then, with 
the two letters which the circumstances of its reception elicited 
from the author, the one to Dr. Jelf, the other to the Bishop of 
Oxford, who had expressed his disapproval of the Tract and 
the desire that the Series itself should be discontinued—closes 
the volume now before us, except that we find in its few last 
pages the retractation of anti-Catholic passages in his former 
writings, which Dr. Newman published first in 1843, and which 
was afterwards prefixed to the Zssay on Development, published 
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at the time of his final conversion to Catholicism in 1845. 
These tracts and pamphlets must of course be read, not only 
with the commentary upon them which is given in the present 
volume in the shape of footnotes and the like, but also in the 
light of the information given us in the Afologia and History of 
my Religious Opinions, as to Dr. Newman’s acts and opinions 
during the years which passed between the first attacks made 
on the Tract Party on the ground of its “Romanizing” 
tendencies, and Dr. Newman’s final submission to the Church 
in October, 1845. It is here that we learn what is perhaps as 
interesting to us at the present moment as any other point 
connected with his history—namely, the view in which Dr. 
Newman regarded his own relations to his Bishop, and again, 
the view which he took of the position and action of the Anglican 
Bishops as a body, of the treatment which he received at their 
hands, and of the degree to which their action pledged the 
Anglican communion to a certain course or a certain position. 
It is on such points as these that we often hear the authority of 
his example invoked against the Ritualists—not to speak of 
others who are more lineally, if we may so speak, connected 
with the Oxford movement than the Ritualists themselves. 
This is, at all events, a matter of sufficient interest to occupy 
us for the present, and it is to this that we shall devote the 
remainder of this short paper, in which we shall endeavour to 
compare together the various views as to the Episcopate and 
the authority of Bishops, which are or were held by Tractarians, 
Ritualists, and Catholics respectively. 

It is a matter of history that Dr. Newman stopped the 
publication of the 7yracts for the Times at the simple word of 
his Bishop, Dr. Bagot—a kindly generous man, of whom 
Dr. Newman speaks in terms of singular affection. At the 
same time he published the Letter to Dr. Jelf, and the Letter 
to the Bishop himself, already mentioned. This last was written 
in a day, and at the express desire of the Bishop. This is only 
one of a number of instances in which Dr. Newman proved his 
very great feeling of personal duty to his Bishop. Other 
instances will be found in those pages of his Apologia which 
refer to this part of his life, and to which we need not more 
than generally refer. Now it must be noted that this was not 
in Dr. Newman a matter of sentiment or chivalrous feeling, but 
of principle. To us, who look upon the Episcopal office as a 
part only, and not the highest part, of the Hierarchical system 
of the Church, it may seem strange to read some of the language 
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in which Dr. Newman speaks of his relation to his Bishop. We 
know very well that within the sphere of his own authority 
a Bishop may claim the deference and obedience which we 
loyally pay to him. We know also that the plenitude of our 
obedience is due only to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, who can 
correct and overrule priests and Bishops, and collections of 
Bishops also, national hierarchies, synods, and the like, whenever 
it is necessary—as it often has been. We must remember that 
Dr. Newman’s Bishop had and could have no Pope over him 
to control him and guide him, and, if necessary, to check him 
and chide him for any exaggerated ideas or exorbitant use 
of his own power. Historically speaking, we suppose that 
the Queen is the substitute for the Pope in the Anglican 
system ; but to persons in Dr. Newman’s position it was more 
natural to make a Pope of each Bishop, than to recognize the 
fatal truth to which the whole history of the Anglican Establish- 
ment, in our days as well as in the generations immediately after 
the Reformation, bears witness. Thus, so late as in 1841, after 
the cessation of the Tracts, he writes to a Catholic friend : 


As to resisting the Bishop’s will, I observe that no point of doctrine 
or principle was in dispute, but a course of action, the publication of 
certain works. I do not think you sufficiently understand our position. 
I suppose you would obey the Holy See in such a case; now, when we 
were separated from the Pope his authority reverted to our diocesans. 
Our Bishop is our Pope. It is our theory, that each diocese is an 
integral Church; intercommunion being a duty (and the breach of 
it a sin), but not essential to Catholicity. To have resisted my Bishop 
would have been to place myself in an utterly false position which I 
never could have recovered.! 


Much earlier in the same volume, where Dr. Newman is 
giving an account of the foundations on which he rested the 
system of doctrine advocated in the Tracts for the Times, we 
find him speaking thus about the Episcopal system. 


As to the Episcopal system, I founded it upon the Epistles of 
St. Ignatius, which inculcated it in various ways. One passage 
especially impressed itself upon me: speaking of cases of disobedience 
to ecclesiastical authority, he says, “‘A man does not deceive that 
Bishop whom he sees, but he practises rather with the Bishop Invisible, 
and so the question is not with flesh, but with God, Who knows the 
secret heart.” I wished to act on this principle to the letter, and I may 
say with confidence that I never consciously transgressed it. I loved 
to act as feeling myself in my Bishop’s sight, as if it were the sight 


1 History of my Religious Opinions, p. 187. 
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of God. It was one of my special supports and safeguards against 
myself; I could not go very wrong while I had reason to believe that 
I was in no respect displeasing him. It was not a mere formal obedience 
to rule that I put before me, but I desired to please him personally, 
and considered him set over me by the Divine Head. I was strict 
in observing my clerical engagements, not only because they were 
engagements, but because I considered myself simply as the servant 
and instrument of my Bishop. I did not care much for the Bench of 
Bishops, except as they might be the voice of my Church ; nor should 
I have cared much for a Provincial Council ; nor for a Diocesan Synod 
presided over by my Bishop ; all these matters seemed to me to be 
jure ecclesiastico, but what to me was jure divino was the voice of my 
Bishop in his own person. My own Bishop was my Pope; I knew no 
other; the successor of the Apostles, the Vicar of Christ. This was 
but a practical exhibition of the Anglican theory of Church Government, 
as I had already drawn it out myself, after various Anglican divines. 
This continued: all through my course; when at length, in 1845, I 
wrote to Bishop Wiseman, in whose Vicariate I found myself, to 
announce my conversion, I could find nothing better to say to him 
than that I would obey the Pope as I had obeyed my own Bishop 
in the Anglican Church (p. 51). 


This passage brings out very clearly the position which, in 
Dr. Newman’s mind, his Bishop occupied towards him. We 
are far from saying, as we suppose he would be far from 
saying, that it is the position which a Catholic Bishop fills 
towards a Catholic priest, or, indeed, that the theory which 
‘underlies the words which we have quoted could be practically 
acted on in all cases without issuing in considerable dereliction 
of unity. Catholics, whether priests or laymen, whether regulars 
or seculars, belong to a wider unity than that of a single diocese— 
within which the jurisdiction and activity of a bishop are neces- 
sarily confined—and it would be bad indeed for the Church if 
we had to look for the Successor of the Apostles, and the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, in each individual member of an order which has 
produced not a few heresiarchs and disturbers of the peace 
of the Church as well as so many glorious rulers and conspi- 
cuous saints. When the Bishops of the world are assembled 
in a General Council, under the presidency of the Pope, they 
exercise their highest functions as legislators of the Universal 
Church. One by one, and out of the Council, they are but the 
rulers, under the supreme authority of the Pope, each of his 
own diocese. Indeed, when Dr. Newman transferred, so to 
speak, nis loyal childlike allegiance in the letter to which he 
refers in the last paragraph of the passage just now quoted, 
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he transferred it, with the truest Catholic instinct, not to Bishop 
Wiseman, but to the Pope, the Bishop of Bishops, the one single 
person on earth who can be called, in the fulness of the term, the 
Successor of the Apostles, as he was in the middle ages simply 
called the Apostle, or the Apostolical, being on earth the only 
and single representative of the Apostles, the one Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, to whom has been given the charge of feeding 
His sheep, and of teaching all nations, without any limitation. 
For one great distinction between the See of St. Peter and all 
other sees in the world, either singly or collectively, may be 
truly expressed in the statement, that in the Holy See alone 
the Apostolate lives on, while in others, even though they may 
have been founded by the Apostles, the Apostolate does not 
live on, but only the Episcopate. It must be remembered 
that Dr. Newman had, on the one hand, no other point in the 
Anglican system on which to rest his obedience to his Bishop, 
and on the other hand, no personal experience of a Bishop 
whom he considered heretical, or who encroached upon the 
rights of others in exercising his office. 

Such, then, was Dr. Newman’s idea of his relations to his 
Bishop, and such, we imagine, was the idea pretty generally 
entertained on the subject by the leaders of the High Church 
party to which he belonged. On the other hand, it is to be 
noticed that in the passage quoted above he speaks with com- 
parative indifference of the Bench of Bishops, or, as we should 
say, the Hierarchy, except—and it is a most important excep- 
tion—in so far as they represented “his Church,” the English 
Establishment, which has no other representative but its Bishops. 
The readers of the Afologia are well aware that of two sets of 
persons alone does Dr. Newman speak with anything like sore- 
ness—of each of them on somewhat different grounds. He 
speaks of the older Anglican divines as having deceived him 
materially in their quotations and representations of the Fathers. 
Himself the fairest controversialist that ever lived, he trusted to 
their controversial fairness, and found that his confidence had 
been misplaced. And, in truth, many of them are as dishonest 
as Pascal himself. The other set of men of whom Dr. Newman 
speaks in the same way are the Anglican Bishops. He says 
somewhere that their conduct to him was like seething the kid 
in its mother’s milk. He considers that, in a certain sense, faith 
was broken with him by them. He received an intimation— 
from a person who had a right to speak as representing high 
authority—that if the Tracts for the Times were stopped the 
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Bishops would leave him and No. 90 alone. It is needless to 
say that this stipulation was not fulfilled. The tide of popular 
clamour was too powerful—as it always is—for the Anglican 
Bishops, and, one after. another, almost the whole body 
“charged” against him. What it is to our purpose to remark 
on, is the accurate measure which Dr. Newman took of the 
import of this united demonstration against him. From the 
words which we have quoted, it is clear that he did not think 
very much of the importance of the Hierarchy as an ecclesi- 
astical entity. We may think that, from the necessities of 
his position and his own great loyalty of soul and heart, he 
exaggerated the position in which his own Bishop stood. 
But he did not fall into the mistake of exaggerating the im- 
portance of the Anglican Hierarchy. Such bodies, in fact, 
have no definite or distinct position in the Catholic system. The 
Bishops of a Province may meet in Synod, and an unquestioned 
authority attaches to their Synodical action, which however must 
be approved at Rome. But apart from a Synod, an informal 
aggregate of Bishops speaks with no more authority than 
belongs to each one of them. On the other hand, Dr. Newman 
rightly judged that the mind of the Anglican communion might 
be clearly and definitely ascertained, however informally, from 
the expressed opinions of the Bishops one after another. He did 
not stand out for any technical forms. As soon as it was 
clear that the Bench of Bishops disapproved of the principle 
of interpretation of the Articles which had been put forward 
in his Tract, he considered it as virtually repudiated by the 
Anglican Establishment as such. In this, as we conceive, he 
had a true and honest Christian instinct, and he was too reason- 
able a man, and too much in earnest, to make of “the Church” 
a poetical abstraction, which might be orthodox and Catholic 
while every individual member of it, whether ruler or subject, 
was schismatical and heretical. 

Forty years will soon have passed over that Establishment 
since the publication of Tract Ninety, the attack on which, 
initiated at Oxford, and taken up by the Bishops, led to the 
abandonment by Dr. Newman of his position at the head of 
the movement—an abandonment which was followed, after four 
years of anxiety and suffering, by his submission to the Catholic 
Church. There are many, however, who tell us that the work 
which he began has prospered and flourished in the hands of 
others, and that the present condition of the Establishment 
contains a number of features which, if he could have remained an 
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Anglican long enough to see them, might have made him change 
his mind or hesitate as to the course which he pursued. We 
are not concerned now with the general phenomena to which 
appeal is thus made. No Catholic can be otherwise than glad 
to see any developments of spiritual life and activity, any more 
general teaching of certain points of Catholic doctrine, any 
genuine approach to Catholic practices, whether personal or 
ritual, which may be the fruits of the Spirit of God stirring 
the souls and hearts of baptized Christians who are, by no 
fault of their own, external to the Church, to the end of pre- 
paring them for admission into her visible fold. We are 
concerned more with the theory and principles of the new 
party than with its actual performances. As to these first-named 
points, we need only name a few in which the Ritualists of the 
present day are in decided contrast to Dr. Newman and his 
friends before 1845. They have gone far beyond them in 
matters of teaching and ritual. This, they would perhaps tell 
us, is the outcome and fruit of the greater doctrinal liberty 
which has been secured to Anglicans by the practical establish- 
ment of the principles of interpretation advocated in Tract Ninety. 
On the other hand, it cannot be considered as in any sense a 
gain, if the moderate liberty which Dr. Newman claimed has 
been allowed to grow into a toleration of license and of a dis- 
regard of the Articles as tests. It cannot be questioned—and 
here is one of the features of the Anglicanism of the present 
day as contrasted with that of forty years ago—that there is 
now an utter independence of solemnly imposed and solemnly 
taken pledges, which gives the impression of the laxest possible 
morality on such matters. If the Ritualist “confessors” of the 
present generation allow any “penitents” who may present 
themselves to them to deal fast and loose with mercantile and 
legal engagements, to which they are liable, with the same 
freedom which they themselves claim as to the pledges which 
they have given to the Anglican Establishment at the time of 
their “ordinations” and whenever they have accepted prefer- 
ment, it will not be very long before the fruits of their system 
of morality are seen in the Law reports. 

But by the side of this independence of the pledges and 
engagements, to which the Ritualistic clergymen have so 
solemnly bound themselves, another feature of the contrast of 
which we are speaking is to be found in their treatment of their 
ecclesiastical superiors. Here we come to the point of com- 
parison on which we are insisting. The remarks which we have 
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already made will show that we consider it quite as possible 
that the Tractarians may have been excessive in their deference 
to Bishops as that the Ritualists may have fallen short of 
the right measure in that deference. Considered by the Catholic 
standard, it cannot be anything but a mistake to turn a Bishop 
into a Pope, or to regard a hierarchy as such as constituting a 
kind of Patriarchate, possessing a higher than simply episcopal 
authority. A hierarchy solemnly assembled in Synod, by permis- 
sion of the Holy See, and with the certainty that its acts will be re- 
vised by that supreme authority, is one thing; a Bench of Bishops 
or a Committee of Bishops meeting from time to time for the 
convenience of consultation and mutual information is another. 
Such a Committee may, of course, from time to time have 
certain special matters intrusted to it, either for report or for 
decision, by the Holy See, but we are now speaking of its 
ordinary and inherent claim on the allegiance of Christians. 
As to the Bishops singly, the theory which is founded on the 
Epistles of St. Ignatius requires to be completed and explained 
by the universal teaching and practice of the Catholic Church, 
to which we cannot doubt that that great Saint could have 
borne witness if it had been to his purpose so to do. One 
great primary object of the divinely appointed system of the 
Church is the preservation of unity in faith and discipline, 
as well as of mutual charity. To consider that each Bishop 
has an universal mission, identical in its range with that of 
the Apostles, as conveyed by our Lord’s words, is to suppose 
that our Lord has provided for the unity and harmony of the 
government of His Church by a means which is directly 
calculated to promote division. There would then come to 
be as many centres of unity as to faith and discipline as there 
are episcopal sees in the world. All this, however, is too plain 
to need any lengthened exposition. The Ritualists will tell 
us that they have heretical, or at least un-Catholic and Erastian, 
Bishops, who either oppose Catholic doctrine, or are very half- 
hearted in professing it. They are to a certain extent backed 
by the congregations which have gathered round them, and 
with this support, always a matter of great moment with the 
public opinion of Englishmen, they do not mind “taking the 
law” of their Bishop, disobeying his injunctions, and resisting 
by every technical and legal means in their power the orders 
which he conscientiously imposes on them. They have had 
great success, in many instances, in this resistance, for the 
ecclesiastical law by which the Establisment is governed is in 
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a state of confusion, and there is no want of disposition among 
the various tribunals to put each other into a difficulty. They 
say that the heresy and Erastianism of their ecclesiastical rulers 
dispense them, practically, from rendering them obedience, and 
that they have a right to use any weapon that comes to their 
hand—even the interference of the Civil Courts—in defence of 
the doctrines and practices of antiquity. 

It is quite plain what judgment Catholics must pass on all 
this. The Ritualists may be technically more correct in their 
rubrics and vestments, their imitations of Catholic ceremonial, 
and the like, than were the old Tractarians. There has been, 
since the days of the Gorham case, a general widening of the 
liberties of Anglican clergymen as to matters of doctrine, and 
many Catholic practices which would have made a great stir 
if they had been adopted by Dr. Newman have now become 
so common in this country, that people look upon those who 
adopt them rather as a particular sect that have a right to their 
own ways, like other Britons, than as members of the Establish- 
ment and bound to its formularies and teaching. In these 
respects there has been progress of a sort since 1845. And 
again, as we have remarked in the last paragraph, the Ritualists 
have found out that Dr. Newman was what may be called 
exaggerated, according to Catholic standards, in his deference 
to the Episcopate as such. And yet it is clear that the spirit 
of the earlier movement was ten times as Catholic as that of 
the later. It is more like Catholicism to stand honestly to 
imperfect formularies, to prevalent customs, and recognized 
traditions—as long as people remain in a communion, and 
thereby testify that they believe it to'be a part of the Church 
—than to innovate ever so grandly and successfully in the 
direction of more explicit orthodoxy, on no authority higher 
than that of individuals and in the teeth of ecclesiastical 
rulers. Again, it is more Catholic to obey a Bishop loyally 
and devotedly with a true spirit of obedience to our Lord 
as speaking through him, because there is no other way in 
which, under the circumstances of the case, His voice can 
reach us, than practically to claim emancipation from all autho- 
rity on the ground that “Bishops” are unorthodox or Erastian. 

Dr. Newman’s attempt at the re-Catholicization—if we may 
forge such a word—of Anglicanism, broke down at an early 
point in the process, and before he had time to find out by 
experience what all Catholics know—that the life of a particular 
Church, however well organized on ancient models, however 
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well furnished with orthodox standards of doctrine, cannot be 
preserved without perfect communion with the whole of Christ’s 
Body upon earth through the See of St. Peter, and that the 
action of that See upon the various members of this one Body 
is continual, energetic, and necessary, not merely for the preven- 
tion or correction of occasional evils, but for the healthy and 
normal condition of the most essential elements of life. Integral 
and essential parts of the life of the Church everywhere—such, 
for instance, as the existence and work of various religious orders— 
depend on the Holy See for their existence and vitality. They 
receive their powers directly and immediately from Rome, 
which withdraws them at the same time from all jurisdiction 
inferior to its own.2 Every Catholic understands that if a 
Bishop unfortunately interferes with what is set up by Pontifical 
authority and depends on Pontifical jurisdiction, he goes beyond 
his rights, and will be corrected accordingly. But it is a very 
different thing to defy his authority, and appeal—not to Rome 
—but to the “British public,’ and the newspapers. If the 
Tractarian movement had proceeded far enough, in Dr. New- 
man’s time, to reach the organization of religious bodies, it 
would certainly have found out that the Anglican system, 
which has no higher authority than that of a Bishop, was 
unequal to cope with the many questions which that organi- 
zation would have raised. The Ritualists—we must use the 
word, for want of a better, of all the advanced Anglicans 
of the present time—have left their Bishops aside in the 
attempts which they have made in this direction, but instead 
of being led by their difficulties to a recognition of the true 
principle of Church Government in such matters, they have 
simply set up for themselves, and, in many cases, have set their 


2 The danger of laying profane hands on the rights and functions of the Holy 
See, by an undue exaltation of episcopal authority, is fully exemplified by the theory 
repeatedly put forward within the last few years, that to the Bishops of a country 
exclusively belongs the authority to regulate and control measures affecting Catholic 
education. We do not assert that those who propound this theory mean to call 
in question the immediate authority of the Holy See; but they most assuredly have 
used it to strike at the independence and efficiency of those by whom that authority 
is locally represented ; and in so doing they have indirectly though unconsciously 
assailed that authority itself. It is not for us to attach a note of censure to any 
theological proposition. We do not speak of a mere abstract theological propo- 
Sition, our objection touches a course of policy which rests on this theory for its 
foundation. The Church has intrusted a commission, let us suppose, to this or 
that religious body for the education of Catholic youth. To enable that body to 
do its work effectively, she exempts that body from all other ecclesiastical 
authority than that of the Holy See. To ignore this commission and exemption 
would be as un-Catholic and disloyal, as it would be to subject its operations to the 
tribunal of Catholic or non-Catholic public opinion. 
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Bishops practically at defiance without any authority but their 
own. We cannot think that Dr. Newman would ever have done 
this, though this has been done by some of the older Tractarians. 

There is exactly the same difference between the two parties 
whom we here compare as to the question of Bishops tainted 
with heresy, or with a too great spirit of concession to the 
secular power. If Dr. Newman and his then followers had 
found themselves in collision with Bishops like Dr. Tait and 
Dr. Ellicott, we conceive that this fact would have forced on 
them the recognition of the truth that our Lord has provided, in 
the constitution of His Church, for the case of such Bishops, and 
that the ultimate appeal lay to the See of St. Peter. They 
would have been led to Catholicism by finding that, outside its 
pale, there can be no security against the failings and delin- 
quencies of individual Bishops. The Ritualists, on the other 
hand, are not led a whit nearer to the Church by all their 
experiences—they simply reject the authority of their Bishops, 
and, instead of it, erect their own. All appeals to a literary 
antiquity, to the collections of canonists, to books which any one 
can interpret as he likes, to Councils that can never meet, and 
tribunals which have no voice and no existence, are, in truth, 
appeals to the private judgment of those who make them. We 
see the Catholic spirit in Dr. Newman’s attitude to the Bishop, 
mistaken as he may have been as to the details of the Bishop’s 
authority. We altogether fail to see the same spirit in the 
present school of advanced High Churchmen. He made a 
Pope of his Bishop. They make Popes of themselves. 

We believe that Dr. Newman owes his conversion more to 
his loyalty, his spirit of obedience, and his straightforwardness, 
than even to his great learning and unexampled powers of mind. 
Qui se humiliat, exaltabitur. When we see the same spirit 
prevalent among the Ritualists, we shall hope for the same 
grace of enlightenment for them. A little humility might 
teach them that the discovery which they have made by 
experience of the un-Catholic spirit of their own Bishops 
must be meant by Providence to lead them to the steps 
of the majestic throne of the Successor of St. Peter—the 
divinely appointed Ruler of Bishops as well of other members 
of the flock—rather than to the formation of a sect within a 
sect, or a “hole-and-corner” Order of Corporate Reunion. 
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It is altogether impossible to overstate the importance of the 
most recent African explorations. Little we need trouble 
ourselves now with the thought of the sources of the Nile. 
The southernmost, or the most remote, drop of water in the 
lacustrine river system has not yet been found, but the problem 
of ages is no longer a problem. The sources of the Nile are 
no longer mysterious. Even the most enthusiastic Nilographer 
will not feel that it is a thing of eternal interest whether this 
or that affluent of the great reservoir happens to have the 
longest flow. Mr. Stanley did well not to waste his time and 
strength upon a question so comparatively insignificant. The 
Congo, or Lualaba, or Livingstone, was better worth tracking 
to its mouth than the Nile to its nominal source. Yet it is 
not a little remarkable that the mystery should have been 
maintained to the latest possible moment. Captain Speke’s 
conjectures about Lake Victoria were so hotly contested that 
further facts were needed before a satisfactory judgment could 
be pronounced. Whether there were five lakes or one nobody 
knew. Mr. Stanley by circumnavigation settled the point in 
favour of Captain Speke’s hypothesis, slightly reducing the 
supposed area of the lake, and then his real work began. 

Till the fifteenth century all that Europe actually knew of 
Africa was the northern belt of fertile soil and Egypt running 
inland. Beyond were impassable deserts. When the Portu- 
guese doubled the Cape of Good Hope they only prepared the 
way for the establishment of a series of seaport colonies. The 
coast line of Africa has been known for some time past, but we 
are only just beginning to feel that we have been favoured with 
a glimpse of the interior. There, in the Dark Continent, 
while this outside world has been keeping history to itself, 
millions of men and women have lived and died, of whose very 
existence our best geographers had not informed us. 

We knew that there were yet unread riddles in many parts 
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of the surface of the earth, that many valuable lives had been 
lost in the endeavour to disclose the secrets of the polar seas, 
that the antarctic ice-cliffs opposed an impassable barrier to 
all human effort, but we had almost agreed to forget that nearer 
home there were great regions of which we had not ascertained 
that they were uninhabitable, though we had almost seemed 
not to care to know whether they were inhabited. It seems 
wonderful indeed that, with a network of European settlements 
all round the coast of Africa, the far interior should have 
remained so long concealed from adventurous Portuguese and 
more adventurous Englishmen; that neither greed of gain nor 
love of Christ sufficed to prompt the hardy traveller to face 
the perils of the journey. Yet it is easily explained. Neither 
Rome in her quest of souls, nor England in the interests of 
commerce, has had fair play in that part of the world as yet. 
Martyrdom may indeed be a pleasant prospect for apostolic 
men, but it has never been considered as such by simple 
colonists. When a few adventurers, as we may suppose, had 
paid forfeit with their lives for their temerity, and wandering 
too far had not returned to tell the tale, it would become a habit 
of mind to look upon the dangers from hostile natives or fever 
swamps as insurmountable to private enterprize, unless the 
object sought were of such price as to make life cheap in 
comparison. National expeditions on a large scale were not 
feasible, and apostles, never plentiful, were at the time of which 
we speak, not numerous enough in the Portuguese settlements 
of Africa to do more than attend to the immediate needs of 
their actual flocks. America and the East Indies offered a 
larger harvest to the Church than all her workmen combined 
could hope to gather in, and the first efforts of Christian 
missioners naturally accompanied the march of commerce. 
There can be no doubt that in the sixteenth and earlier part 
of the seventeenth century, Africa was left to languish, because 
in natural attractions she was apparently inferior to her showy 
rivals. Other causes interfered with the work of the Gospel. 
The Dutch Calvinists hovered about the coasts to do all the 
damage they could to Catholicity, and the Marquis of Pombal 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century deported the Jesuits 
from the scenes of their beneficent though circumscribed labours. 
Moreover, the thrice accursed slave trade which fattened on 
human misery was not well suited to prepare the native mind 
to appreciate the blessings of a European Gospel. 
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In Cape Colony the English may very easily and excusably 
have formed their judgment of African indocility by what they 
had observed in Kafirland. They had quite enough to do to 
hold in proper tranquillity what they already possessed without 
entertaining Utopian dreams of establishing friendly relations 
with the more distant tribes. 

Things might have remained yet longer in their somewhat 
sleepy state if David Livingstone had not found his later 
vocation. He was too good a man to be satisfied with 
missionary life such as he found it, nor could he deceive himself 
into supposing that to translate. and scatter Bibles, or to 
gain a nice little grant of land on easy terms was at all the 
same thing as converting the heathen. Not in any bitterness 
of spirit, but in simplicity and truthfulness he says of his 
predecessors that an element of weakness in their plan of 
operations is the determination not to venture beyond the 
limits of the Cape Colony itself. “When we hear an agent 
of one sect urging his friends at home to aid him quickly to 
occupy some unimportant nook, because if it is not speedily laid 
hold of he will ‘not have room for the sole of his foot,’ one 
cannot help longing that both he and his friends would direct 
their noble aspirations to the millions of untaught heathen in 
the regions beyond, and no longer continue to convert the ex- 
tremity of the continent into, as it were, a dam of benevolence.” 

He himself found so much opposition from the government 
of the Transvaal in his efforts to Christianize the long-perse- 
cuted Bakwains, or Bechuanas, that he shook the dust off his 
shoes and abandoned his original work of inculcating, honestly 
we may be sure, erroneous doctrine, in order to devote the 
remainder of his life to a much more useful employment in 
which it is lawful to believe that he was a providential instru- 
ment to open out a path for the preachers of Catholic truth, 
who have their mission from the Holy See. 

Our present speech is rather of Stanley than of Livingstone. 
God uses whom He wills to carry out His great designs, and 
as He wills. The proprietor of a New York paper, thinking 
only of dollars to come and editorial glory, sends a dashing 
young member of his staff to do a thing which will “sound 
well,” and be sure to win increase of credit and circulation for 
the enterprizing Herald. Dr. Livingstone, with a name of fame, 

has lost himself in Central Africa. Dead or alive, let him be 
found! If he is found alive, all the world will quickly know 


2 Mission iry Tr.ve's, ch. vi. p. 116, 
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that I, the editor, ordered him to be found; and if, alas! the 
dear old man is dead, at least we shall pay our expenses. 

“What will it cost ?” he asked abruptly. 

“Burton and Speke’s journey to Central Africa cost between 
£3000 and £5000, and I fear it cannot be done under £2500.” 

“Well, I will tell you what you will do. Draw a thousand 
pounds now, and when you have gone through that, draw 
another thousand, and when that is spent, draw another 
thousand, and when you have finished that, draw another 
thousand, and so on, but FIND LIVINGSTONE.” 

The bold conception, bravely executed, met with complete 
success, and all the reading public knows “how I found Living- 
stone” at Ujjiji. 

The old man had nearly done his appointed task, but if 
Stanley had not been sent to look for Livingstone, and if he 
had not shown, on that momentous expedition, to himself and 
many others the assemblage of qualities which make a great 
discoverer, he would never have started on his second trip 
Through the Dark Continent, and the furthest footprint of the 
older explorer might have been the limit of our present 
knowledge of the interior of Africa. So lives are linked 
together, so God guides to His higher purposes the ephemeral 
plans and even the petty vanities of men. 

The announcement of the death of Livingstone seems to 
have sounded like a summons to Stanley. He knew enough 
of what had been done to know how very much remained to be 
done, and he almost registered a vow to step into the place 
which death had made vacant, and try to carry forward the 
interrupted work. 


I had strolled over one day to the office of the Daily Telegraph, 
full of the subject. While I was discussing journalistic enterprise in 
general with one of the staff, the Editor entered. We spoke of Living- 
stone, and the unfinished task remaining behind him. In reply to an 
eager remark which I made, he asked : 

* Could you and would you complete the work? And what is there 
to do?” 

I answered : 

“ The outlet of Lake Tanganika is undiscovered. We know nothing 
scarcely—except what Speke has sketched out—of Lake Victoria ; we 
do not even know whether it consists of one or many lakes, and 
therefore the sources of the Nile are still unknown. Moreover the 
western half of the African Continent is still a white blank.” 
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“Do you think you can settle all this if we commission you?” 

“While I live there will be something done. If I survive the time 
required to perform all the work, all shall be done.” 

The matter was for the moment suspended, because Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett of the Mew York Herald had prior claims on my 
services. 

A telegram was despatched to New York to him: “Would he join 
the Daily Telegraph in sending Stanley out to Africa, to complete the 
discoveries of Speke, Burton, and Livingstone?” And within twenty- 
four hours, my ‘new mission” to Africa was determined on as a joint 
expedition, by the laconic answer which the cable flashed under the 
Atlantic: “Yes; Bennett.” 


With the successful circumnavigation of the Victoria Nyanza 
we are not particularly concerned here ; though, before following 
Mr. Stanley on his westward march, it is well to notice what 
he says of the teachableness of at least many tribes in the 
neighbourhood of the great lake. Mr. Stanley’s theology sits 
lightly upon him, and his notions of preaching the Gospel and 
planting the Church are not quite according to the mind of 
St. Paul; but he says much that belongs to plain common 
sense. The account of the conversion from Mahomet to 
Christ of Mtesa, the Emperor of Uganda, the greatest man in 
Equatorial Africa, is deeply interesting and not less instructive. 
It is not always possible to put implicit faith in the reports 
sent home to England by the well-paid servants of Evangelical 
societies, who know too well that in order to make the stream of 
bounty flow, the kind hearts of English ladies must be made glad 
by eloquent descriptions of natives rescued from the darkness 
of ignorance by the opportune arrival of a cargo of Bibles 
translated in a manner which will not bear scrutiny ;? yet if the 
average “convert” were as satisfactory as Mtesa, there would 
certainly be room for congratulation. Mr. Stanley nevertheless 
very sensibly calls that Imperial catechumen a “ nominal convert.” 
A Christian he certainly was not, partly for want of Baptism 
and partly also for want of any intention to renounce plurality 
of wives. 


Since the 5th of April, I had enjoyed ten interviews with Mtesa, and 
during all I had taken occasion to introduce topics which would lead 
up to the subject of Christianity. Nothing occurred in my presence, 
but I contrived to turn it towards effecting that which had become an 
object to me, viz., his conversion. There was no attempt made to 


2 See Marshall’s Christian Missions, vol i. chap. i. p. 40 et Passin. 
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confuse him with the details of any particular doctrine. I simply drew 
for him the image of the Son of God humbling Himself for the good of 
all mankind, white and black, and told him how, while He was in 
man’s disguise, He was seized and crucified by wicked people who 
scorned His Divinity,-and yet out of His great love for them, while yet 
suffering on the Cross, He asked His Great Father to forgive them. 
I showed the difference in character between Him Whom white men 
love and adore, and Mohammed whom the Arabs revere; how Jesus 
endeavoured to teach mankind that we should love all men, excepting 
none, while Mohammed taught his followers that the slaying of the 
Pagan and the unbeliever was an act that merited Paradise. I left it to 
Mtesa and his chiefs to decide which was the worthier character.® 


While Mr. Stanley was at the Court of his royal “ convert,” 
a Frenchman, who, by a lucky coincidence, as Mr. Stanley 
naturally enough considers it, was a Calvinist, arrived in solemn 
embassy from Cairo. Colonel Linant de Bellefonds proved an 
efficient auxiliary, and it is directly to our purpose to notice 
the cause of his efficiency, which shall be given in Mr. Stanley's 
words (with our italics) : 


The religious conversations which I had begun with Mtesa were 
maintained in the presence of M. Linant de Bellefonds, who, fortunately 
for the cause I had in view, was a Protestant. For when questioned by 
Mtesa about the facts which I had uttered, and which had been 
faithfully transcribed, M. Linant, to Mtesa’s astonishment, employed 
nearly the same words, and delivered the same responses. Zhe remark- 
able fact that two white men, who had never met before, one having 
arrived from the south-east, the other having emerged from the north, 
should nevertheless both know the same things, and respond in the 
same words, charmed the popular mind without the burzah as a wonder, 
and was treasured in Mtesa’s memory as being miraculous. 


Rem acu tetigit. Mr. Stanley, gloriously unconscious the 
while, bears witness to the power of Catholic unity of faith, and 
unintentionally touches on an all-sufficient though not the only 
cause of the infecundity of Protestant missions to the heathen. 
It is a remarkable fact that two white preachers should agree 
in their exposition of the Christian basis of belief. This is 
indeed true of the representatives of the multiplied sects of 
Protestant England, but all Catholic missioners, no matter 
whence they come, agree in doctrine “both in a little and in 
much.” 

Space must still be found for a few words (again with our 

® Through the Dark Continent, vol. i. p. 202. 
4 Ibid. p. 207. 
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italics) from Mr. Stanley’s moving appeal in the columns of 
the two journals which supported his expedition. 


But, oh! that some pious, practical missionary would come here! 
What a field and harvest ripe for the sickle of civilization! Mtesa 
would give him anything he desired—houses, lands, cattle, ivory, &c.— 
he might call a province his own in one day. It is not the mere 
preacher, however, that is wanted here. The Bishops of Great Britain 
collected, with all the classic youth of Oxford and Cambridge, would 
effect nothing by mere talk with the intelligent people of Uganda. 
It is the practical Christian tutor, who can teach people how to become 
Christians, cure their diseases, construct dwellings, understand and 
exemplify agriculture, and turn his hand to anything, like a sailor— 
this is the man who is wanted. Such a one, if he can be found, would 
become the saviour of Africa. He must be “ed to no Church or 
sect, but profess God and His Son and the moral law, and live a 
blameless Christian, inspired by liberal principles, charity to all men, 
and devout faith in Heaven. 


Did Christ, or did He not, found one Church? Is Africa to 
to be converted upon a system of which St. Peter and St. Paul 
knew nothing? Mr. Stanley’s transcendental Christianity, 
which cares little about sacraments and supernatural grace, will 
not civilize the tribes of Africa, because it has little power to 
Christianize them. Only that old Catholic Christianity of Christ 
and His Apostles, which by very dogmatic teaching subdued 
Imperial Rome, can bring the nations out of darkness into the 
marvellous light. Yet not the less on that account may civil 
engineering, and mechanical skill, agriculture, and architecture, 
and medicine be made to lend their aid to the good cause. 
Oportet hac facere et tla non omittere. Philanthropy and 
Christian charity, which once were synonymous, can still 
co-exist. 

There is indeed much to be done which only the grace of 
God can carry through. Stanley says of the common people 
of Uganda as distinguished from the Emperor that “they are 
crafty, fraudful, deceiving, lying, thievish knaves, taken as a 
whole, and seem to be born with an uncontrollable love of 
gaining wealth by robbery, violence, and murder, in which they 
resemble—except that they have the lawless instinct to a greater 
than most—nearly all African tribes.” 

All savages are capricious, and missionaries to Central 
Africa as soon as they wander beyond the protection of the 
British flag, and as soon as their superior genius has ccased to 
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inspire admiring awe, and the novelty of their appearance has 
been dissipated by the close scrutiny of many curious eyes, may 
stand prepared for -rude behaviour and cruel treatment. They 
will have to carry their lives in their hands. Even the wide 
renown and undoubted power of the African prince, whose 
capital lay at the northern extremity of the Victoria Nyanza, 
failed altogether in the moment of peril to protect his honoured 
guest, when he had sailed half-way down the western border 
of the lake. And even while he was receiving magnificent 
hospitality at the Court of the despot, all his tact was needed 
to maintain the personal influence upon which not only success 
but safety depended. He made many happy hits and opportune 
speeches by which he managed to keep his “convert” in a 
good humour, but he had ample opportunity of studying, even 
in his most promising pupil, the ugly possibilities of barbarian 
nature. 

To missionaries, whose first duty is to their wives and 
children, a life of constant insecurity cannot be welcome or 
endurable. This is a consideration so grave, that unicss we are 
mistaken, the Catholic priests and religious who are preparing 
to devote themselves to the missions of Central Africa will find 
from the first a large field for their activity, in which there will 
not be much to fear from the rivalry of resident clergymen of 
any Protestant sect. Stanley’s bold bearing and ready wit 
carried him safe once, and might carry him safe again, in quick 
movement by land and river across the Continent ; but it would 
have cost him his life many times to have lingered on the way 
till he was better known. In some cases he has not made the 
passage easier for those that come after him. Distributors of 
Bibles may force their way under armed escort, but very few 
married clergymen will dare to take their families into the far 
interior of Africa for long years to come. 

Seldom has a more momentous question claimed an answer 
than that which Mr. Stanley asked himself and his servant after 
leaving Ujiji on the Tanganika Lake. Whither now? Shall 
it be by Lake Lincoln to the Zambesi ? or shall it be back to 
Zanzibar ? or shall it be to follow the Lualaba? “Toss away! 
Here is a rupee.” “Heads for the north and the Lualaba; 
tails for the south and Katanga.” Then long and short straws 
were tried. By all the auspices the course should have been 
south ; but in spite of the adverse toss, and the adverse drawing 
of straws, the Lualaba gained the day. It was no easy task. 
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We may well believe that Mr. Stanley felt to his inmost soul 
that a great work had been given him to do. The reader of 
his book will be tempted to think that so much danger and so 
many trials, responsibilities so grave, labours so incessant, expe- 
riences so various of human degradation, in the presence of the 
grandeur of God’s works, mountain and lake and forest and 
foaming cataract, were not without a salutary influence upon 
the character of the young newspaper correspondent, whose 
early letters breathe a different spirit from his later narrative. 
He could not have done what he did without some faith in a 
special Providence, and only an unkind critic would ascribe to 
affectation these words of his reverie as he sat on the smooth 
grassy slope gazing down upon a beautiful expanse of the then 
mysterious river. 


Gentle as a summer’s dream, the brown wave of the great Living- 
stone flowed by, broad and deep. On the opposing bank loomed 
darkly against the sky another forest, similar to the one which had 
harrowed our souls. I obtained from my seat a magnificent view of 
the river, flanked by black forests, gliding along, with a serene grandeur 
and an unspeakable majesty of silence about it that caused my heart to 
yearn towards it. 

Downward it flows to the unknown ! to night-black clouds of mystery 
and fable, mayhap past the lands of the .anthropoids, the pigmies, and 
the blanket-eared men of whom the gentle pagan King of Karagwé 
spoke, by leagues upon leagues of unexplored lands, populous with 
scores of tribes, of whom not a whisper has reached the people of other 
continents ; perhaps that fabulous being, the dread Macoco, of whom 
Bartolomeo Diaz, Cada Mosto, and Dapper have written, is still repre- 
sented by one who inherits his ancient kingdom and power, and sur- 
rounded by barbarous pomp. Something strange must surely lie in the 
vast space occupied by total blankness on our maps, between Nyangwé 
and “Tuckey’s Farthest !” 

I seek a road to connect these two points. We have laboured 
through the terrible forest, and manfully struggled through the gloom. 
My people’s hearts have become faint. I seek a road. Why, here lies 
a broad watery avenue cleaving the Unknown to some sea, like a path 
of light! Here are woods all around, sufficient for a thousand fleets 
of canoes. Why not build them? ... “I tell you, my friends,” he 
said to his drooping followers, “‘it has been left from the beginning 
of time until to-day for us to do. It is our work, and no other. It is 
the voice of Fate! The One Gop has written that this year the river 
shall be known throughout its length.” ® 


5 Vol. ii. pp. 148—150. 
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The tract, absolutely unexplored, so as to be represented by 
a blank white space on maps, as yet only one year old, stretched 
across more than a, thousand English miles in a straight line 
east and west. Mr. Stanley could not go due west because it 
was not then known whether the Lualaba ran north to the Nile, 
or west to the Congo, or north-west to the Niger. The most 
experienced traveller among the Arabs at Nyangwé,° pronounced 
that it flowed north for ever. 

Stanley began the march up the eastern bank. No canoes 
could be procured for love or money. The Lady Alice, Mr. 
Stanley’s amphibious boat, constructed in sections, gave great 
trouble to the boatmen in the dense, swampy forest through 
which the first painful stage of the journey lay. The graphic 
description of that weary walk could only come from one who 
had trudged every yard of it. The trees were so interlaced 
overhead that obscure twilight was the prevailing tint of day, 
and the air was suffocating. No storm could ever reach those 
buried glades. Through wet vegetable mould lying upon stiff 
clay, slipping at nearly every step, scattered and demoralized, 
each looking to himself or herself, men, women, and children, 
seven hundred in number, struggled forward through about forty 
miles to a village in the Uregga country, where they found 
many grown-up men, who by reason of the belt of forest had 
never seen the Lualaba, though it was only twenty miles away 
from the spot where they had passed their lives. The boatmen 
who dragged the Lady Alice along were two days after the rest, 
not without cause. The natives of Uregga, though cut off from 
the outside world as completely “as the troops of chimpanzees 
in their forest,” showed considerable skill in making iron imple- 
ments for peace and war. Their own account of themselves is 
that five or six generations back they came from the north, 
and dispossessed the tribe, now their next neighbours. 

From Uregga three hundred of the expedition, men, women, 
and children, who had only joined Mr. Stanley because the first 
portion of his journey happened to lie in the direction which 
they were taking, branched off to pursue their separate course. A 
march of six or seven miles more made the remaining four 
hundred anxious to follow their example. Much argument was 
needed, and much bribing, to induce the Arab leader to abide 
by his contract. The next day’s march of eleven miles carried 
the troop to Kampunzu in Uvinga, where dwelt the proper abori- 
The farthest point reached by Livingstone. 
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gines, the aforesaid neighbours. From end to end of the one street 
which made the village of Kampunzu ran a double row of skulls, 
half-bedded upright in the ground. Stanley fondly strove to 
persuade himself against his first impression that they had once 
belonged to chimpanzees; but Professor Huxley, who has 
examined two which were brought to England, says that these 
are certainly human, whence follows the unpleasant inference 
that the inhabitants of Kampunzu are cannibals on system. 
They themselves declared that the skulls belonged to Nyama 
(meat) of the forest. ‘The Nyama eat our bananas, and we 
hunt them, kill them, and eat them.”? 

This certainly is the land for Mr. Darwin to visit. The 
woods are full of chimpanzees, and the men wear civet skins 
with the tails purposely retained as an ornamental part of the 
costume. The river, as far as the point opposite to Kampunzu, 
some fifty miles from Nyangwé, may conveniently retain the 
name by which Livingstone knew it at the latter place; but, as 
the natives give it a fresh name at each confluence, Stanley 
proposes to merge all local designations of its later course, and 
call it thenceforward the Livingstone. In the neighbourhood 
of Kampunzu the river is 1,200 yards wide. A few miles lower 
down, at the confluence with the Ruiki, it is a mile across, 
with a full deep stream. Afterwards it gradually widens to 
4,000 yards, and again to 8,000 yards, by the assistance of the 
great tributaries, the Aruwimi and Ikelenda, each more than 
a mile broad at its mouth. The course of the river is broken 
by innumerable islands and waterfalls, and very seldom main- 
tains a uniform breadth of stream for any considerable distance. 
After attainipg a breadth of four or five miles it narrows down 
into rapids 500 yards in width, and then again expands to its 
former dimensions. 

To continue the march through the dense forest and tangled 
underwood of the right bank was impossible to human strength, 
and the river had to be crossed. The Lady Alice was launched, 
and by much diplomacy the natives on the other bank were 
induced to lend canoes for the transportation. When the request 
was first made it was met with a scornful refusal. 


“We are friends; we wish to cross the river. Bring your canoes 
and take us to the other side, and we will give you plenty of shells 
and beads.” ... 


? Ibid. vol. ii. p. 144. Professor Huxley’s judgment is final about human skulls, 
When he dogmatizes about human souls it is altogether a different case. 
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“We want a thousand shells for each man, or you shall never cross 
the river” 

“Ah! but, brother, that is too much: come, we will give you twenty 
shells for each.” 

“Not for ten thousand, brother. We do not want you to cross the 
river. Go back, Wasambye; you are bad! Wasambye are bad, bad, 
bad! The river is deep, Wasambye. Go back, Wasambye; you are 
bad, bad! The river is deep, Wasambye. You have not wings, 
Wasambye ; go back, Wasambye !” 

A solemn conference was at last arranged, to be held on an 
island in mid-streaam. The savages meant treachery, but were 
foiled without bloodshed, and then, being anxious to prove that 
they had been in good faith all the time, they were ready to 
accede to every demand, and submissively lent their canoes for 
the crossing of the river. The next little stage of the journey 
was made with a land party and a water party advancing 
abreast, for as yet no canoes had been bought or built. Every- 
where the natives fled at the approach of the strangers. All 
the villages were empty, but all were adorned from end to end 
with the ghastly double row of skulls of men who, by the 
confession of the murderers, unless their words were misunder- 
stood, had been hunted in the woods and killed as “meat.” 

It became a matter of sheer necessity to obtain canoes to 
carry the sick and disabled, for the dreadful marches through 
muddy brakes and oppressive atmosphere in that forest, never 
to be forgotten, had broken down the health of some of the 
strongest, and an alarming catalogue of maladies has been 
placed on record. Kind Providence threw in the path of the 
footsore wayfarers six abandoned canoes, considered, apparently, 
past use by their former owners. These were eagerly repaired. 
Then a very large canoe was found, also in a seriously damaged 
state. For men to whom delay was dangerous it was more 
profitable to repair than to construct, and after the windfall of 
the large canoe some hope returned. 

Yet for eight months and more from Nyangwé to Em- 
bomma it was one long battle with the wild natives, or the 
wilder river, and more than once it seemed as if the only choice 
for the men of the expedition lay between Scylla and Charybdis 
—poisoned arrows if they stepped ashore, or if they steered 
down stream, rapids and cataracts, dark gulfs and broken waters, 
in which no boat could live, or mortal man could swim. 

One little incident which may illustrate the natural dangers 
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of the passage must be related for its own sake, and in 
Mr. Stanley’s words. His tried and faithful English servant, 
Frank Pocock, brave to folly, threw his life away at the 
Massassa Falls on the 3rd of June, 1877. He had convinced 
himself that the reports they had received were greatly exag- 
gerated, and that the place was not impassable in a canoe, 
and by silly taunts of cowardice he had procured companions 
in his mad plunge. 

I was not long in my position before I observed something long 
and dark rolling and tumbling about in the fierce waves of Massassa. 
It was a capsized canoe, and I detected the forms of several men 
clinging to it. . . . I saw them struggling to right the canoe. I saw 
them lift themselves on the keel and paddling for dear life towards 
shore to avoid the terrible cataract of Zinga. Finally, as they approached 
the land, I saw them leap from the wreck into the river and swim 
ashore, and presently the unfortunate Jason, which they had but a 
moment before abandoned, swept by me with the speed of an arrow 
and over the cataract into the great waves and the soundless depths 
of whirlpools, and so away out of sight. 

Bad news travels fast. Kachéché, breathless with haste and livid 
with horror, announced that out of the eleven men who had embarked 
in the canoe at Mowa, eight only were saved. 

“Three are lost! and—one of them is the little master!” 

“ The little master, Kachéché?” I gasped. ‘Surely not the little 
master!” : 

Massassa Falls, but for the sad work they wrought, were 
tame by comparison with a score of other cataracts. The 
dangers on shore were often scarcely less formidable, for it was 
only here and there that the natives refrained from attacking 
them, whether, through better nature or greater fear. Nothing 
is more striking in the narrative than the great variety of 
character in the different tribes which yet nearly all show 
signs of common origin. Some are cowardly in war, civil to 
the strong and hostile to the weak ; others are daring to excess ; 
many are ferocious ; a few are friendly. Some look upon white 
men as superior beings ; others, apparently, as so much live 
stock opportunely presented to a hungry population ; but it 
may be that a longer acquaintance would show that many of 
these differences are not permanent traits of national character, 
but transient humours or effects of individual influence. 


Here, then, I had opportunities for noting what thin barriers 
separate ferocity from amiability. Only a couple of leagues above 
8 Jbid. vol. ii. p. 397, 398. 
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lived the cannibals of Amu-Nyam, who had advanced towards us with 
evil and nauseous intentions; but next to them was a tribe which 
detested the unnatural custom of eating their own species, with whom 
we had readily formed a pact of peace and goodwill.’ 


Some curious usages obtain over large areas and in widely 
separated tribes, such as the almost universal expression of 
contempt by dashing water backward with the paddle of a 
canoe. 

It seems too clear that along the banks of the Livingstone 
cannibalism is a recognized institution; but Mr. Stanley did 
not stop long enough on his way to witness more of the actual 
crime than the announcement of vicious intentions, when the 
poor degraded creatures hailed the new comers as a welcome 
addition to a nearly exhausted larder, if, at least, there was 
no misconstruction of their words of greeting. The thought 
of being regarded in this very novel light had its ridiculous 
side to an Englishman, but pity for poor humanity fallen so 
low as this is the only impression that remains in the mind 
from Mr. Stanley’s description. Yet, as he himself remarks, 
the evidence is so far only circumstantial. Too much weight 
ought not to be given to the ‘direct evidence in the use of the 
word “meat, meat.” It is quite possible that a particular word 
might be misapprehended. Moreover, there is a hopeful vague- 
ness about the soko skulls. It does not follow that because some 
are human the rest may not have once belonged to gorillas 
and chimpanzees. 

Even the tribes most strongly suspected of devouring human 
flesh have traditional knowledge of useful arts, and show con- 
siderable talent for social organization. They have regular 
market-places at intervals in the open spaces on the river banks, 
and though the primeval system of bartering goods was adopted 
in these gatherings, it was not for want of the idea of a money 
currency in cowrie shells. 


In the morning, on market days, the grassy plots are thronged. 
From the depths of the forest, and from isolated clearings, from lonely 
islands, and from the open country of the Bakusu, come together the 
aborigines with their baskets of cassava, their mats of palm-fibre and 
sedge, their gourds of palm wine, their beans and maize, millet and 
sugar-cane, crockery and the handiwork of their artisans in copper and 
iron and wood, the vermilion camwood, their vegetables, and fruit of 
banana and plantain, their tobacco and pipes and bangles, their fish-nets 


Lbid, vol. ii. p. 217. 
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and baskets, fish, and a multitude of things which their wants and tastes 
have taught them to produce. All is animation and eager chaffer until 
noon, when the place becomes silent again and untenanted, a prey to 
gloom and shade, where the hawk and the eagle, the ibis, the grey 
parrot, and the monkey, may fly and scream and howl, undisturbed.!° 


Mr. Darwin and his friends will allow that even cannibals 
are by many removes superior to chimpanzees in power of 
origination and organization. The appointment of market-days 
recurring at intervals implies the measuring of time, and time 
is a thing pre-eminently intangible. 

The Arab escort, which had been induced by heavy pay 
to follow Stanley from Nyangwé, parted from him at the end 
of December, and one hundred and forty-nine men, women, and 
children of the original Zanzibar levy persevered. Of these 
thirty-four died on the way, and one hundred and fifteen arrived 
at the dwellings of white men just in time to be rescued from 
death by starvation. They received a true Christian welcome 
at Embomma. 

Now, what has Mr. Stanley effected by his daring voyage 
and his herculean labours? Just this, and nothing more, though 
of course this is much. He has shown to us that in the heart 
of Africa there is a teeming population. In every likely place 
along the banks of the river, now for the first time traced 
through all its very unexpected course, there are villages full 
of busy life. The Livingstone is not a solitary stream winding 
its way with its belt of verdure through an otherwise unwatered 
desert, but its volume is continually increased by many noble 
affluents, and there is no reason to suppose that human activity 
is restricted to its more immediate neighbourhood. There may 
be very many populous villages standing a little inland from the 
chief water-way. These wild tribes are most certainly not 
deficient in energy, and if they could once be won to Christ 
would make good Catholics, but the first step in their conversion 
will cost valuable lives. They are in the blackest ignorance 
even of earthly things. Our uncertainty of their existence was, 
at its worst, an altogether different mental state from their blank 
ignorance of our existence. Great multitudes of our dusky 
brethren have been hidden from our eyes, and absent from our 
thoughts, but at least we knew the boundaries of their dwelling- 
place. To them Europe has been, and is, an unknown world, 
invisible, and not to be imagined in their dreams. 

0 Jbid. vol. ii. p, 167. 
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All these long centuries they have been buried amid their 
interminable woods, living in utter ignorance of the encircling 
ocean and of every place and person that white men know. 
Suddenly a strange being, whom they recognize as human in 
shape, but not in colour, with a large African retinue of men 
and women, passes down their river in a curiously-formed 
canoe. They try to bar his progress; he sends arrows of 
fire at them, forces his way through their fleets and armies, 
and is seen no more. He flashed past them like a phantom 
of the night. They looked upon him as an invader. The 
tribes which attacked him on principle will attack the next 
white men. The tribes which gave him a friendly reception 
have no reason for being less kind to the next comers. No 
relations for good or for evil have been established yet. Mr. 
Stanley has shown us where lies the field of missionary labour 
for those who think that one human soul is worth all the chim- 
panzees from the beginning of their race on earth; but he has 
not shown us, and it is no part of his mission to show us, how 
these poor savages are to be brought under instruction. ‘hat 
is the divinely-appointed work of the Catholic Church, and none 
other. England may purchase territory and extend her colonial 
empire in Africa ; but there will always bea “Kafirland” beyond. 
The endeavour to persuade them to throw open their country of 
their own accord to European settlers might be crowned with 
success in the distant future; but each of the tribes, numerous 
and independent, would need separate persuasion. To open 
their country for them in defiance of their wishes would involve 
more “fighting in the bush” than any European army would 
undertake without severe necessity. Firearms and Manchester 
goods will find their way through those unwholesome forests, 
passing by barter from hand to hand, because they carry their 
own recommendation with them ; but hymn-books and transla- 
tions of the Bible cannot do the work of a living teacher. To 
the Catholic Church that work belongs. Prayer can do what 
rifles cannot. Things which are impossible with men are possible 
with God™ The action of the Holy Ghost in the hearts 
which He has made is not to be gauged by any known rules 
of political economy, and the subtle power of grace, which has 
often defeated the calculations of European diplomacy, may 
be trusted to subdue the rugged temper of the savages of 
Equatorial Africa, if only God can find willing instruments 


11 St. Luke xviii, 27. 
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to do His work. What is needed, in the first place, s that 
the Gospel should be preached by men who have their mission 
from the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and are not afraid to invoke 
the intercession of all the holy creatures of God who stand 
before the throne, angels and saints, and her, the holiest. 
The second thing needed is that the labourers in the harvest 
should have all possible encouragement and support from 
their brethren on earth, blessings from the poor, and money 
from the rich. We venture to suggest that those upon 
whom it devolves to gather the alms of the faithful for the 
African Mission ought by no means to rest satisfied with funds 
generously provided to meet the first pressing wants of the 
great enterprize.” They ought to look forward to the time 
when, with less of novelty to rouse enthusiasm, there will be, 
as we may hope, an increasing demand for help of every kind. 

Preparations are being made on all sides. Already the 
advanced guard despatched by the Archbishop of Algeria, 
Mgr. Lavigerie, the Apostolic Delegate, has started from 
Zanzibar for the great lakes. The Society of Jesus has been 
charged with the duty of evangelising the valley of the Upper 
Zambesi, and Father Depelchin, a Belgian, fitted for the task 
by eighteen years of Indian experience, has been appointed by 
the Holy See to lead the first expedition into those regions 
discovered by Livingstone. All these devoted men will surely 
carry with them the hopes of Catholic Christendom, and they 
will be followed on their march by fervent and assiduous 
prayers that even in this generation the light of faith may find 
its way through the gloomy forests of Central Africa. 

A. G. K. 


#2 See Adverti$ement. 
13 “Une dépéche de Suez, en date du 26 Juillet, annonce que les deux caravanes 
de missionaires sont parties le 16 Juin, de Bagamoyo, pour les deux grands lacs, 
out elles vont établir deux vicariats nouveaux” (Letter of Mgr. Lavigerie to the illus- 
trated journal ‘ Les Missions Catholiques,’ August 9, 1878). 
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PART THE SECOND.—APPLICATIONS. 


TAKING up our line of thought where it was last broken off, 
we may now carry it on to a few practical exemplifications of 
that over-elaborateness of system which it is our purpose to 
combat. Seemingly our best plan will be to choose out some 
of the commonest, and at the same time the gravest, problems 
that beset the life of man upon earth, and to consider how 
modern science goes about the solution of these questions. Let 
the three selected instances be those concerning the soul of 
man; the Christian religion, and the being of a personal God. 
The precise points claiming our attention will be the unnatural- 
ness, the want of simplicity and directness, in the means used 
to find an answer to these inquiries. It will be seen that the 
exigence of theory, not the dictate of sound sense, is allowed 
to lay down the rules of investigation. The result is something 
most unsatisfactory. For, in each of the three cases to be 
discussed, we shall find that the affirmative reply to the question 
is shut out by the very conditions under which the inquiry is 
started. The cause is simply prejudged. 

Our first example concerns the manner in which materialists 
deal with the problem of the human soul. Indeed, they hardly 
deal with the question at all; at any rate, not in the way of 
direct encounter. This is really surprising. It is one of their 
own school, Mr. Mill, who says, “Whatever opinion a person 
may adopt on any subject that admits of controversy, his 
assurance, if he be a cautious thinker, cannot be complete 
unless he is able to account for the existence of the opposite 
opinion.” Taken in its universality this principle is not true. 
The evidence for one side may, at times, be so clear as to 
dispense us from listening to the pleadings of the other side. 
Still, there are many cases where Mr. Mill’s principle holds 
good, and in which the precept, audi alteram partem, becomes 
strictly binding. Such, surely, is the case with those who 
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reject the doctrine of a human soul. For they admit most 
fully, that mere physical considerations give no account of 
mental phenomena. Between the molecular movements of 
nerve-matter and thought no bond of sufficient causality, or 
of identification, can be established. The wildest theorist 
scarcely dare venture on such an attempt. With no shadow 
of plausibility, then, can the materialist say, “I have no need 
of your soul-hypothesis, for I can explain everything without 
it.” The truth is just the other way about; unless we call 
in the aid of a soul, the highest of man’s characteristics are left 
utterly unexplained. Consequently it becomes the evident duty 
of our opponents to hear the other side, if, indeed, there be 
another side that can put in any valid claim to a hearing. 
Now, is such a claim to be found on the spiritualist side of the 
present controversy? According to Mr. Mill’s principle it is, 
if for no other reason, then for the sole reason of the consent 
of mankind. “The persuasion of mankind in general,” he says, 
“is one of the phenomena to be accounted for. As the human 
intellect, though weak, is not essentially perverted, there is a 
certain presumption of the truth of any opinion held by 
many human minds.” On this ground alone, then, and setting 
aside more intrinsic reasons, we have cause for loud complaint 
that our adversaries will not deign to examine into the 
real question—the existence of the soul." For Cicero says 
what is undeniably true, when, asserting more than the bare 
existence of a soul in man, he declares, permanere animos arbi- 
tramur consensu omnium nationum. We have laid stress on 
the consent of nations, not from ignorance of how jauntily it 
will be pooh-poohed by those who profess to be so much in 
advance of their own race, but because it founds for us an 
acknowledged right to have our case seriously inquired into, 
while incidentally the appeal has special weight in the present 
example. For, deny it who may, the question of the human 
soul is to be solved by a natural, easy interpretation of the 
facts and the import of self-consciousness, rather than by the 
more ambitious method of what is styled biological research. 
And this leads us to the grave accusation which we have to 
lay at the door of materialism, namely, that its mode of 
investigation is such that, even if man has a spiritual soul, 
it must of necessity fail to discover this soul. The charge is 
sufficiently serious, and it only remains to substantiate it. 
What, then, is the sneer so often made in the face of the 
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metaphysician, who argues in behalf of the human soul? It 
is this: “You don’t know as much biology as I do, and you 
have no right to speak; you, and the likes of you, are simply 
out of court.” Now, all honour, say we, to biologists for their 
real discoveries. All thanks to them for every addition which, 
by their most ingenious, most patient, and most pains-taking 
contrivances they make to our stock of information. Still, 
these due acknowledgments being made, when it comes to the 
point of explaining the connexion between matter and thought, 
if biologists go beyond their bounds to assert that thought 
is a mere function of the material organism, then reverence 
must yield place to contempt; and, as Cicero wondered 
about the /aruspices, so we must wonder about biologists 
—how one biologist can meet a brother biologist without 
laughing. A man who has mastered a book on elementary 
physiology knows quite enough to laugh at the sorry 
refuge taken by the materialist, against arguments for the 
existence of the soul, behind the high and mighty declara- 
tion, “You are no biologist; I am.” This is the merest 
charlatanry ; it is not honest dealing, when they who speak 
thus know they are merely throwing dust in the eyes of the 
ignorant. 

No; it is not a deeper knowledge of biology that we want— 
at least, not in the common meaning attached to that word. 
If man has a soul, in the only sense of the term that gives the 
inquiry its momentous importance, the fact must be discovered 
mainly by an examination into the phenomena which are most 
distinctively characteristic of the soul’s action. But, incredible 
as it may seem, these are just the points that modern biology 
never really comes across. The biologist’s whole researches 
are confined to matter, with the foregone conclusion that he 
must never seek to rise above matter. He makes his sole 
business lie with nerve-phenomena. He measures the rate of 
nerve-vibration ; he examines with care the chief centres of 
nerve-vibration; he notes down the effects of nerve-vibration 
on the muscles; he would like to know the mechanical 
equivalent for a nervous discharge ; he tries to trace the causes 
of nerve-action in the explosive grey matter and the conductive 
white matter of nerve-substance; he pries into the nerve- 
manifestations which accompany emotion and thought. He 
finds out the positions of the different nerves belonging to the 
different senses ; he connects the cerebellum with the regulation 
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of voluntary movement; he assigns to the ¢ubercula quadri- 
gemina an important part in the faculty of sight ; he sees reason 
for thinking that, while the ¢alami oftici are organic centres of 
sensation, the corpora striata are centres for the corresponding 
movements of the body. All these conclusions, and many 
more of the same kind, he works out, or makes probable, with 
admirable skill. Yet, in spite of so much labour, into the vital 
question, soul or no soul, he simply never enters. He seems 
to think that, if soul there be, it ought somehow to show itself 
from a consideration of nerve-matter and nerve-motion as such. 
He scorns to seek information from any source, to him, 
apparently less dignified. He is a biologist in his own narrow 
sense of the word, and he will discover the soul biologically 
or not at all. Herein lies his fatal error. He would settle 
the nature of man, while utterly ignoring man’s highest 
distinctive qualities. Yet, about the importance of studying 
these qualities especially, let us hear the testimony of one who 
is not open to the crushing retort, You know nothing of biology. 
“It is not in material arrangement,” says Quatrefages, “nor in 
the play of the physical organism, that we must seek the 
phenomena [specific of man’s nature]. From this point of view 
man is an animal, neither more nor less. Anatomically con- 
sidered, man differs not so much from the higher apes as these 
do from the lower.” With what fairness, then, are arguments 
for a spiritual soul met by a refusal to consider the import 
of those manifestations, which are rightly put forward as the 
only unequivocal tokens of such a substance? Worse than all, 
our adversaries are not at the pains to make themselves 
acquainted even with what we mean by spirit; for we find 
among them high authorities evidently under the delusion, 
that spirit means merely some sort of infinitesimally attenuated 
matter made up of extended parts, and answering pretty much 
to the conception of the all-pervading ether. This notion 
is very false, and ought to be got rid of at once by an honest 
inquirer. There is no use in postulating a spiritual soul to 
account for phenomena transcending the capabilities of matter, 
if this soul is still to be tied down to the conditions of 


matter. 

We are now in a position to compare the two rival methods 
of solving the problem—what is the highest principle of life and 
thought in man? The old unsophisticated school say, Let us 
follow the obvious, easy course. Let us try to interpret a few 
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plain facts. No facts are so plain to us as those of our own 
consciousness; nothing else can we examine so intimately. 
They, if anything, will give testimony to the nature of their 
own origin. Let us count up some of the leading properties 
of thought, as we know it in ourselves. Then let us ask 
whether, hesitating to distinguish between matter and thought, 
we ought not to hesitate about the distinction between chalk 
and cheese. In questions of doubt there is nothing like bringing 
ourselves to a decided issue, resolutely, and without that shilly- 
shallying which is so fatal to strength of mind. In this 
particular, do not let us be ashamed to take a hint from a 
quarter no higher than a character in a certain farce. There 
is a gentleman who wants to realize the import of an incident 
to the very full; and he hits upon this admirably decisive 
way of putting the case before himself: “Well now, if that’s 
not a go, I don’t know a go when I see a go.” Seriously, we 
may learn a lesson from this way of stating an issue. Let us 
place vividly before our eyes what we certainly know of mind 
and what we certainly know of matter; then let us put to 
ourselves the dilemma, “if that difference is not radical, we 
don’t know radical difference when we see radical difference.” 
Assuredly we do not. 

In contrast with this method of studying the nature of 
thought in thought itself, let us now look to the more ambitious 
system—the learned system—of studying thought only in the 
mysterious workings of nerve-matter. “Psychology,” says 
H. Spenser, “is an objective science, and is limited to such data 
as can be reached dy observation made on sensible objects. It 
cannot, therefore, properly appropriate subjective data wholly 
inaccessible to erternal observation.” This principle evidently 
rests, for part of its foundation, on the ruinous notion that 
our ideas are of states of consciousness, and not directly 
of objective truth. But we pass by this little mistake, though 
it is the death-blow to all knowledge whatever. Setting out 
from the above starting-point, of course Mr. Spenser can give 
only a materialistic account of the genesis of thought, though 
he does not assert matter to be everything, He makes 
nerve-shocks the ultimate elements of thought, the highest 
forms of which are only aggregations of these shocks, faint 
and vivid, variously compounded together. Groups of nervous 
tremors beget feeling, and groups of feelings beget the feeling 
of feelings. There is no room for liberty in his philosophy 
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—all is the merest machine-work.1 Against such a descrip- 
tion of man, every one who has not sacrificed his sound sense 
at the great altar or slaughter-house of theory, will rebel 
with all his energy, protesting: “This is no account of mind, 
as I know it intimately by my own experience—so intimately 
that not all the dogmatism of modern science can ever shake 
my confidence in my own inmost conviction. I am not simply 
amore cunning sort of clock-work, that is conscious because of 
a jarring in the wheels, and that would cease from the gross 
defect of being a conscious agent, if only I could evolve myself 
into that we plus ultra of perfection—a frictionless machine.” 
A great deal of learning, no doubt, has been expended over the 
mechanical theory of thought ; incidentally some valuable dis- 
coveries have been made ; but as to the ultimate outcome of so 
much laborious research, there is no use mincing matters: it is 
worthless, and worse.” Not the most brilliant of physical dis- 
coveries gives the slightest warrant to the conclusion, that man 
is a machine and nothing more. Materialists do not come 
across the soul because they never seek after it. No wearisome- 
ness of repetition shall stop us from saying to them yet once 
again: “If man has a soul, your methods make the finding of 
it impossible ; you seek only for matter, and you discover only 
matter : in an inquiry so all-important this ought not to be.” 
We may now turn to our second illustration. The Christian 
religion is a great fact—indisputably the greatest fact in the 
world’s history. No one can afford to leave it utterly without 
explanation. Accordingly it is explained by the learned school, 
and explained away. Comte has given the key to the whole 

2 One galling thing in the materialist’s procedure is that, while he scorns the idea 
of a soul as something not clearly conceivable, he goes on to dogmatize about the 
cohesions of nerve-vibration and intricacies of this sort, as though these were things 
perfectly clear to him. He seems to forget, what he ought to know very well, that 
most of his system is his own pure invention—bad guess-work. 

? The reason why we cannot afford to be tolerant towards materialism is because 
its views are not tolerable to Christian ears. We cannot afford to be indifferent, as 
though nothing were at stake: our all is at stake. We cannot acquiesce in the 
principle that every opinion has equal right to assert itself and to be received with 
respect, no matter how injurious it is to God and religion. Sir J. Stephen has confessed 
that, in a country where Christians really believe what they profess, those who openly 
attack all that is held to be divinely sacred, ought to be willing to have their views 
severely reprobated. It is not mere passion that prompts harsh language; it is 
earnest conviction of the truth and earnest protest against the outraging of that truth. 
Materialists may disbelieve Christianity ; they cannot question the good intentions 
of the Christian who is warm in the support of a cause, on which he believes that 


the eternal welfare of the race is staked. His earnestness is the measure of his 
convictions, 
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matter. The theological stage is natural and inevitable to the 
childhood of the race; but, with maturity, there will necessarily 
dawn the true light of the positivist stage. Meantime it must 
be that superstitions exist, and one of these superstitions is 
Christianity. True it is, Christianity, in many points, is above 
other superstitions ; but this is only as it should be. For Chris- 
tianity is the highest evolution of all the superstitions that have 
gone before it. This can be shown, quite off-handedly, by 
counting on the fingers a few points of resemblance. For in- 
stance, the Christian mysteries of a Trinity, of an Incarnate 
Deity, and of a sacrificial system, all have their foreshadowings 
in pagan creeds: like parallels may be traced between respective 
religious rites. Finally, comparative mythology, as manipulated 
by one school, settles the whole question by,taking up into its 
all-embracing arms the religions of this world ; while it has 
width of clasp enough to enfold the religions of any other 
worlds that time may reveal.* 

Against such a way of disposing of Christianity, what we 
have to urge at present is that, while expending a prodigious 
amount of eye-sight and brain-matter over reading up the 
records of old religious creeds, as also over discovering many 
etymologies and inventing a great many more to suit their own 
requirements, nevertheless, with all this erudition, our adversaries 
fall into the not slight mistake of never fairly looking Christianity 
in the face. Just as into their idea of mind they import simply 
the notions which they have gathered from matter, so into their 
idea of religion they import simply the notions which belong to 


® The charge against comparative mythology must not be misunderstood. There 
is a genuine science of that name, though it is not yet in a very complete state. But 
there are also many spurious pretensions made in the name of that science, and these 
are what we reject. The uniformity of law, found in mythic development, does not 
prove, as some wish it to prove, that man’s religious opinion is a matter of blind 
necessity. Every one must know that if there is much in mythology that is reducible 
to law, there is a vast deal more that defies such reduction. Neither can Christianity 
be pronounced a part of the mythological system simply because of certain outside 
correspondencies. The same rite may be superstitious or really religious, according 
to the spirit in which it is practised. To distinguish between the genuine and the 
spurious serious inquiry is needed; and serious inquiry is just what our theorists 
seem to have no notion about. As Pére de Ravignan says: ‘‘On ne rencontre point 
de principes formulés ni arrétés 4 cet égard. Ce qu’on découvre n’ est qu’un essai 
de symbolisme ou de mythologie générale appliqué a Jésus-Christ et a l’évangile 4 
Vaide d’ affinités ou de filiations orientales ; avec des pensées juives, et des allégories 
rabbiniques, 4 l’aide d’ une audacieuse et froide critique. Je trouve des théories, 
des abstractions, des hypothéses gratuites; une discussion sérieuse, directe, appro- 
fondie des bases historiques de la foi et des faits divines historiques en Jésus-Christ, 
je ne la trouve réellement pas. 
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superstition. Historical Christianity, the Christianity of facts, 
is overlooked ; in its place is set up the Christianity of theory, 
with pedigree and life-story all complete.* It is the very mania 
of positivists and of their congeners that, after the manner of 
their founder, they force all sciences into what is called “the 
positivist stage.” That is, they must systematize everything. 
Not only so ; they must systematize everything on one and the 
same plan. Systematization is the substitute for truth. Now, 
about systematization let us hear a few words from M. Arnold: 
what he says of literature applies equally to science, and with 


4# When we consider that Christ and Christianity have, from the very commence- 
ment, been regarded, not merely as historical facts, but as the most living and the 
most life-giving of facts—as facts that have made the starting point of a new era, 
which now reckons 1878 years of duration; it is nothing short of astounding to be told 
by Strauss, that the Person of Christ is a myth—‘‘ the category of the ideal.” That 
is to say, men have taken their several ideals of human greatness, and putting all these 
ideals together into one grand ideal, have called the synthesis, Christ. On the wild- 
ness of this speculation, Pére Martignon quotes an anti-Christian writer, who says: 
**Le mélange le plus confus que histoire eut jamais laissé paraitre, un chaos 
d’Hebreus, de Grecs, d’Egyptiens, de Romains, de grammairiens d’Alexandrie, de 
scribes de Jerusalem, d’Esséniens, de Sadducéens, de Thérapeutes, d’adorateurs de 
Jehovah, de Mithra, de Sérapis—direz-vous que cette vague multitude, oubliant les 
differences d’origine, de croyance, d’institution, est soudainement réunie en son 
esprit, pour inventer le méme ideal, pour créer de rien et rendre palpable a tout le 
genre humain le caractére qui tranche le mieux avec tout le passé, et dans lequel on 
decouvre l’unité le plus manifeste? On avouera au moins que voila le plus étrange 
miracle, dont jamais on ait entendu parler, et que l’eau changée en vin n’est rien 
auprés de celui-la.” ‘ 

That the assertions in the text may not stand altogether unsupported, and so lie 
open to the suspicion of undervaluing adverse opinions, we may append a collection of 
arguments that Strauss has thought it worth while to use. ‘‘ That the name of the 
angel Gabriel is of Hebrew origin. That the angel, instead of inflicting dumbness on 
Zachary, ought merely to have reprimanded him. That a real angel would not have 
proclaimed the advent of a Messiah in language so strictly Jewish. That the appear- 
ance of the star to the Magi would have strengthened the popular belief in the false 
science of astrology. That John the Baptist, being an ascetic, and therefore neces- 
sarily prejudiced and narrow-minded, could not have considered himself inferior to 
one who did not practise similar mortifications. That Jesus could not have submitted 
to the rite of Baptism, because that rite symbolized a future Messiah. That if there 
is a personal devil, he cannot take a visible form. ‘That it is improbable that Jesus, 
when He was in the synagogue at Nazareth, should have lighted on an apposite 
passage of the Prophet Isaias. That Jesus could not have known that the Woman 
of Samaria had five husbands, because it is not possible that each of them had left a 
distinct image in her mind, and because a minute knowledge of the history of indi- 
viduals is degrading to the prophetic dignity. That it is impossible to understand 
how He, Whose vocation had reference to the depths of the human heart, should be 
tempted to occupy Himself with the fish-frequented depths of the waters. That Jesus 
could not have ridden into Jerusalem on an ass whereon never man sat, because 
unbroken asses are difficult to manage. That the resurrection of the dead is im- 
possible, because the inferior principles, whose work is corruption, will not be inclined 
to surrender back the dominion of the body to its former master the soul” (collected 
by the late Dr. Mansel). 
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worse consequences. “There is the judgment of ignorance,” 
he tells us, “and the judgment of incompatibility. Finally, 
there is the systematic judgment, and ¢his ts the most worthless 
of all.. The sharp scrutiny of envy and jealousy may bring real 
faults to light. The judgments of incompatibility and ignorance 
are instructive, whether they reveal necessary clefts between the 
experiences of different people, or reveal simply the narrowness 
and bounded view of those who judge. But the systematic 
judgment is altogether unprofitable. Its author has not really his 
eye upon the professed object of his criticism at all, but upon some- 
thing else, which he wants to prove by means of that olject. He 
neither really tells us, therefore, anything about the object, nor 
anything about his own ignorance of the object. He never fairly 
looks at tt, he is looking at something else. Perhaps, if he looked 
at it straight and full, he might be able to pass a good judgment 
on it. As it is, all that he tells us is that he is no genuine critic, 
but @ man with a system—an advocate.” The only exception 
we take to this verdict is against the assertion, that absolutely 
no good is to be got out of the systematic judgment. This 
good is to be got, that, from the specimens we see of it, we 
should learn to shun it as the most dangerous rock in the wild 
sea of modern thoughtlessness, miscalled thought. 

To choose one instance out of the many furnished by 
historical Christianity, we would propose, as a specimen question 
to be answered on its own merits and not by “a systematic 
judgment,” the problem presented to materialists by the saints’ 
lives. The inquiry will be found to go far back into antiquity, 
up to and beyond the times when the Jewish people besought 
God to be propitious to them for the sake of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; and when God declared that He showed mercy to 
the children for the sake of their father David. From these 
far-off dates down to our own day the line of saints has followed 
on unbroken. And as to their canonization, it is the simplest 
, truth to say, that no tribunal on earth is so exacting as the 
one that, for many generations, has decided on the declaration 
of those who are to receive the public title of saints. No other 
tribunal gathers evidence so largely, or sifts it so thoroughly, 
or pronounces upon it so maturely. Testimony that would 
satisfy our courts in trials for life and death, is sometimes 
rejected by the Congregation of Rites. Lastly, the judges who 
sit in this tribunal are upright, intelligent men, who, besides, 
are not above calling in the witness of all that modern science 
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can truthfully say for or against a pending cause. Such are 
the plain matters of fact. And now, how do materialists meet 
the question? They simply do not meet it at all. There is hardly 
the slightest hazard of injustice in taking it for granted, that 
not a single materialist in this country has ever thought it worth 
his while adequately to account for that striking portion of the 
world’s history, which is recorded in the saints’ lives. It is 
as much as a materialist cares to do, if he picks out occasionally 
some strange, or, perhaps, apocryphal story, simply for purposes 
of ridicule; or if he hunts out some practice in the cultus 
of a saint in order to parallel it with a pagan superstition. 
But, above all, he likes to lay bare some of the many impostures 
that are to be found in this matter of saintliness, as in every 
other matter where imposture may be profitable or gratifying 
to vanity; then, from these cases of fraud, he goes on, with 
gross outrage of the sense of justice, to pass sentence of condem- 
nation on the whole of supernatural saintliness. Surely this is no 
way to settle so serious a question. What is absolutely certain is, 
that the materialist who will, just for a season, forego his 
“systematic judgment,” and, fairly taking in hand the problem 
of saints’ lives, will work till he can give a reasonable, sufficient 
account of this one item in the history of the Church, has a task 
before him which he will not get through so easily, as he has 
hitherto found it easy to shirk this most real difficulty by a 
passing sneer, and by some flippant remarks on the similarity of 
superstition in all ages. 

What has been said of saints’ lives in particular applies 
to the history of the Church in general. The materialist never 
really confronts that history. He has a system of criticism 
which would’condemn Christianity, whether that religion were 
true or not. So that, once more, we must make the complaint 
that the case is prejudged; even if Christianity is all that it 
claims to be, its opponents, using their mode of investigation, 
cannot possibly come to the recognition of those claims. By 
the very limitations of their system, determined on a priori, and 
without justifiable grounds, they are shut out from the acknow- 
ledgment of the supersensible, and, still more, of the super- 
natural. Thus they have put themselves, hopelessly and for 
ever, out of the pale of religious inquiry. 

Our third and last head of illustration concerning the foolish- 
ness of modern wisdom shall be its search after a Personal 
God, as though God were an impersonal law. Let us follow 
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the track of its investigations. We can only just outline the 
nature of our criticism. The materialist begins by boasting 
of his dispassionateness on the subject. His next protestation 
is about his love of truth purely for truth’s sake. There is 
nothing nice to be said about truth which he will not say. 
So precious is truth in his eyes that, though happiness is his 
criterion of all morality, yet to gain no amount of happiness, 
to escape no amount of misery, will he be so immoral as to 
worship a Personal God, unless God's Personality be first shown 
to be a most certain truth. The next part of the inquiry is, 
how is this precious pearl of truth to be found? Alas, for us 
it is not to be found at all. “We must recollect,” says Professor 
Huxley, “that any human belief, however broad its basis, how- 
ever defensible it may seem, is, after all, only a probable belief ; 
and that our widest and safest generalizations are simply state- 
ments of the highest degree of probability.” Here the process 
becomes really puzzling. We are not to worship a Personal 
God till we are quite certain of His Personality ; and, at the 
same time, we are assured that no human belief can possibly be 
certain, it can only be probable. This is discouraging; but still 
let us take up the inquiry at the point where it next emerges. 
The point of emergence seems to be where we are told that, in 
discussing the question of God’s existence, the attribute Personal 
must be stripped off, because it is clearly an anthropomorphic 
conception. It is no use to urge that impersonality is just as 
much a materialistic conception. Impersonality is a negative 
idea, and therefore has its privileges in an age of know-nothing- 
ism. Further, it is laid down dogmatically that personality 
must entail limitation, and consequently cannot belong to the 
Infinite. Thus half of our original problem is disposed of without 
ceremony. We have now to search after only some great 
impersonal Law or Force, that is in some degree supreme over, 
or in, the universe. This is the whole scope of the materialists’ 
inquiry. Moreover, our investigation must be conducted 
according to the strict, unimpassioned, disinterested forms of 
physical research. We are expressly commanded to shut out 
all sentiment, all calls for light which might imply that the 
Sovereign Being could hear, or understand, or help us. We 
must care for nothing but for being rigorously scientific in our 
researches, and rest quite satisfied if nothing comes of them ; 
we must take it as an axiom, that the methods of physical 
investigation are the only methods which it becomes an 
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enlightened, nineteenth-century man to use, no matter what the 
problem that is put before him. Better no conclusion at all, 
than a conclusion not reached by the one licensed route, the 
way of physical experiment. Pure thought is disqualified from 
bearing witness. 

Now, who does not see that, if there be an Intelligent Maker 
of us all, a Supreme Ruler claiming our recognition, our rever- 
ence, and our love, the materialist, in the very conditions of his 
research, renders it utterly impossible that he should find such 
a God? He has arbitrarily and foolishly narrowed in the 
range of his powers of discovery before putting them to the 
trial. In a word, he starts his inquiry into the being and per- 
sonality of God by most effectually burking the question at the 
very beginning. The problem he sets himself is, having first 
blown out the light, to test its quality by the photometer. 

So much for our three sources of illustration. And now 
let us review the state of things that has been revealed. We 
have seen the human intellect wilfully declare itself non- 
intelligent ; and this, explicitly as regards the higher objects 
of knowledge, implicitly as regards all knowledge whatever. 
As long as materialists keep stolidly to their present position, 
so far from their confusion righting itself, it can only grow 
daily more Babel-like, till no man understands his neighbour, 
not to say himself. It is common to call materialism the 
highest point yet reached by an ever onward-going progress. 
No greater untruth could be uttered. The philosophy which 
has to show, as its final results, scepticism, the denial of all 
spiritual knowledge, and a hazy conception even about things 
of sense, has not needed all these centuries to elaborate itself. 
In all essential points it found an existence during the earliest 
ages of which history has a sufficient record. Indeed, the 
leaders of modern thought are hardly proud of their own 
achievement, when they calmly pass in review the stern 
nature of their position. Their lot is a bitter one, and they 
feel it. But their excuse is that, lamentable as is their state, 
the exigences of truth force them to take up the agnostic 
attitude. They cannot and will not try to better their con- 
dition or its appearances, by adopting beliefs for which they can 
find no foundation to them satisfactory. So they explain them- 
selves. Our reply is that, so long as they treat their faculties 
in the way they do treat them, they are quite logical in 
their scepticism as to spiritual truth, but quite illogical in 
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predicting a happier future for their mode of speculation. That 
speculation is for ever barren, as far as regards the highest 
truths. If there is any absolute certainty, it is that the path, 
along which materialists are now struggling, leads nowhere but 
back to its own starting point, self-stultification. The only 
hope of deliverance lies in a return again, from that cruel 
step-dame Artificiality, to genuine Mother Nature, in order 
to hear her earliest lesson, which she teaches without explicit 
declaration. The lesson is, that the rational constitution of 
man must be taken, not blindly but intelligently, as a first 
principle, or as a truth necessarily conveyed in the very 
exercise of our faculties of knowledge. It is idle for man 
to ask himself, am I a rational being? If he were not, he could 
not put that question. In no case can he answer such an 
inquiry. For what means has he of testing his own reason 
except by reason itself? Philosophy may devise rules for 
the correction, and for the guidance of our faculties, in opera- 
tions more complex than primary intuitions, but she cannot 
first throw doubt on these faculties, and then settle the doubt 
she has raised. Neither can she call in question the essential, 
elementary laws by which they work. Spectacles were a good 
invention ; but not so that famous “ bridge,” by the aid of which 
a man, seeing Mont Blanc, was to “pass from subject to object” 
and make sure that Mont Blanc was something outside himself. 
Whoever can’t do this without the “bridge” will certainly never 
be able to do it with the “bridge.” So the various contractors, 
who have offered to build us the “bridge,” may be dismissed 
as useless enterprizers. If our senses give testimony to an 
object-world, that testimony must substantially be received, 
though there is room left for the intellect afterwards to add 
items of its own. If the intellect itself grasps some imme- 
diate inference, there is no court of appeal within itself to 
which it may have recourse for judgment. It is forgetfulness 
of these simple facts that leads the materialist to give the 
lie to his faculties, and to refuse to recognize them for what 
they are. He builds up a system of consciousness in spite 
of the protests of actual consciousness. With that mania for 
analyzing everything which is characteristic of the age, he 
tries to pull his mind to pieces, and judges the whole by the 
quality of the last fragments. Unfortunately for the enterprize, 
thought is simple, and cannot be reduced to component atoms ; 
thought is invisible, and defies the microscope; thought is 
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intangible, and defies the scalpel. So that what he really 
does analyze is not thought at all, but the material instruments 
of thought. When he has put the pieces together again, he 
calls his new construction mind, and its capabilities of action he 
calls the laws of mind. This is artificial mind; this is the 
mind which must give place to the real, natural mind, working 
in accordance with its own inborn modes of action. The 
substitution is most unwarrantable. 

But even taking mind as it really is, and without having 
first gone through this reconstitution of its faculties which has 
been shown to be their destruction, no one disputes that the 
human intellect is prone to start difficulties as to the validity of 
its own acts, whenever, ceasing from the process of thought, 
it begins to turn in reflexively upon its own operations. To 
know how and when to set aside such self-distrust is the mark 
of a strong mind. Our really “strong minds” are not the 
agnostics, though these arrogate to themselves the title, but 
the believers both in matter and spirit, who have the firmness of 
intellect and will to hold back their thought from scepticism 
on the one extreme and credulity on the other. Strength of 
mind is not found in giving boundless belief to the capabilities 
of matter, and in resolutely withstanding the inclination to 
believe in anything not perceptible to the five senses. There are 
doubts and doubts ; not everything that can anyhow be doubted 
about is therefore doubtful. Moreover, the false position of the 
agnostic school is betrayed in the inconsistency of its doubts. 
For where is the consistency of the man who, because he can 
conjure up misgivings, hesitates to accept the evidence for 
the existence of God and of his own soul ; while, not because he 
cannot raise mrisgivings, but because he will not, he does not hesi- 
tate to accept Mr. Spenser’s account of the genesis of thought, and 
Mr. Darwin’s account of the genesis of species, at least with 
that degree of acceptance which he calls “the highest human 
certitude ?” A scepticism, which is sparing only to the weaker 
evidence, can hardly boast of impartiality. Lastly, no one 
can keep to his pretensions of being sceptical about the gravest 
questions in life; he must affirm something. Hence there 
is not a more dogmatic, or a more credulous school than our 
professed agnostics. While straining out gnats they swallow 
camels. When handling their proofs they are, by policy, 
very humble in the confession of their uncertainty. But when 
they are enforcing their conclusions, the Vatican Council is 
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not more intolerant of unbelief. The facts of evolution 
according to Professor Clifford allow of no more doubt than 
the battle of Plevna. 

Man, then, must make up his mind to some creed, if 
it be only the sorry creed of Altruism and solemn emo- 
tions. If he would choose aright, let him in every point be 
true to himself and to his nature. This is his only salva- 
tion. He should mistrust a system that sets “the universal 
frame of things” all in confusion. Man is not that harshest 
discord in nature’s harmony which modern philosophy represents 
him-to be. Not the man that God made, but the man that 
man has made of himself, is the real Bpérog &éAsuwraros, who is ever 
bemoaning a consciousness which is to him only a source of 
perplexity, wretchedness, and even of yearning after annihila- 
tion. Solum certum nihil esse certi et homine nihil miserius.° 
It is the attempt to be wise beyond the mode of human wisdom 
that has brought about the disease. The road to recovery lies 
open to those who, taught by bitter experience, will confess that, 
as they did not contrive their own nature, so neither can they 
contrive the conditions of their own thought. They were 
created rational, but “being placed in honour they knew it 
not.” Let them now at length recognize that the gift given 
to our first parents, though diminished, is not wholly taken 
away. Consilium ct linguam, et oculos, et aures, ct cor dedit 
tllis excogitandi, et disciplina intellectus implevit cor tllorum, 
et mala et bona ostendit illis® Man has yet within him the 
power of knowing what will make him happy both here and 
hereafter, if only he will be docile to the laws of his own 
nature, not unnaturally bent on following courses of his own 
devising. A man who boasted that he was “ self-made,” 
was once met by the unexpected rebuff, “then that does away 
with a great difficulty in the order of providence.” So God’s 
justification at the last day will be, that the agnostic was 
“ self-made.” 

J. R. 


5 Pliny. & Ecclus. xvii. 








The Magyars. 





THE ANGEVIN AND ELECTIVE MONARCHIES. 


THE extinction of the race of Arpad not merely involved a 
change of dynasty but gave a new character to all the political 
relations of Hungary. The accession of a fresh royal house to 
the throne did not indeed efface the distinctive mental qualities 
or patriotic sentiments of the Magyar race, yet it modified the 
whole policy of the country and transformed it into an European 
state, keenly engaged in the war of rival interests that agitated 
the different kingdoms by which it was surrounded. Without 
one single point of affinity or sympathy in their origin or in 
their national character, the house of Arpad had prepared the 
way for the ultimate domination of the Hapsburg line, and 
though the family of Anjou was to step in first, yet its succession 
was still less disputed, for a double marriage had closely allied 
it to the expiring dynasty. It is true that Charles Martel had 
at the instigation of his Mother, Queen Maria, been crowned by 
the Papal Legate King of Hungary, thus challenging the right 
of succession of the last member of the family of Arpad, but 
when Andrew the Third had expired the only question discussed 
by the nation was, which of the European provinces allied to 
their former monarchs they should choose. 

The selection lay between the French Prince, Charles Robert 
of Anjou, familiarly styled Charobert ; Wenceslaus of Bohemia, 
who was a Czech by race; and the German, Otto of Bavaria. 
The cause of the first of these was especially favoured by the 
Supreme Pontiff, Boniface the Eighth, who directed the Primate 
of Hungary to summon Charles Robert to Gran, and there 
crown him King. Notwithstanding this, Wenceslaus, being 
highest in favour with the Magyar nobility, was crowned as 
King by John, Archbishop of Kalocksa. Between these two 
rival monarchs the Pope appointed the Emperor Albert 
arbitrator, and they were required to send their representatives 
to Vienna. This the King of Bohemia refused to do in behalf 
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of his son, resting his claims on the unanimity of the popular 
vote ; he however withdrew his son from the struggle, trans- 
mitting his rights to Otto, Duke of Bavaria. As was natural, 
the Bavarian Prince found his partisans amongst the Saxon 
inhabitants of Transylvania, for they preferred one who 
belonged to their race and could speak their language ; while 
Ladislaus Apor, the Magyar voivode of the country, seized the 
opportunity of seeming to befriend, yet of really getting into 
his power, a ruler deficient alike in talent and in influence, but 
who enjoyed the accidental prestige of wearing the revered 
crown of St. Stephen. While many of the Hungarian nobles 
were about to proclaim Charles Robert king, the Legate of 
Clement the Fifth, presiding at a solemn Diet in 1305, repeated 
the act of Pontifical consecration and the French Prince was 
regularly constituted King of Hungary. Yet the people were 
not content, inasmuch as the crown of St. Stephen had not been 
used at the coronation, and Ladislaus Apor was forced to yield 
it up. A fresh act of crowning was decided on, in which this 
much-prized symbol of Magyar independence was used, and 
could scarcely have failed to warn the young King that strict 
fidelity to the interests of his adopted country was an essential 
condition of his reign. 

Charles the First of Hungary was but twenty-two years old 
when, in 1310, he really ascended the throne. He was a man 
of strong passions, and, inheriting all the pride of his family, 
persecuted with bitter enmity those who had stood in the way 
of his accession. Although he was prudent enough to disguise 
the fact, he had no great love of a constitutional government, 
elementary and incomplete as was that of Hungary. Looking 
upon himself as King simply by the authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiff and his relationship with the family of Arpad through 
the marriages of Ladislaus with Isabella of Naples, and of 
Charles-the-Lame with Maria daughter of Stephen, he would 
attribute nothing to the election of the Assembly. As little 
did he like the social institutions of his kingdom, or regard any 
claims of a feudal nobility that might interfere with the absolute- 
ness of his rule. But he had the good sense to disguise his 
dislikes, and to make only gradual changes in the furtherance 
of his own views. Of all the men of power within his domains 
he had most cause to fear the robber chief, Matthew Csak, a 
great favourer of his rival, Prince Wenceslaus of Bohemia. He 
cautiously drew round the mountain fortress of this aged soldier 
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a hostile circle of Saxon merchant colonists, raising up a fresh 
enemy against him in the House of Luxemburg which he 
established in Bohemia, and with which he himself formed 
a close alliance. Death soon freed him from his restless and 
lawless subject. In the interior of the country the King felt 
his power secure ; not so, however, towards the southern frontier. 
The Serbian princes had in that direction taken advantage of 
recent disturbances to make several inroads, but in an energetic 
and successful campaign Charles retook Belgrade and advanced 
as far as the Balkans. 

The course of events soon drew his attention elsewhere. By 
sending an army to the assistance of Frederick of Austria, then 
engaged in a war with the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, the 
enemy of France, Charles had gained the friendship of the 
House of Capet. His ally, however, being defeated at Muhldorf, 
the King found, as one result, that a body of twenty thousand 
Cuman horse was using its idle time in ravaging his territory 
with all the treachery which that race had displayed during the 
Mongol invasion. As these dangerous auxiliaries must be 
repressed and restricted within their proper limits, he at once 
turned their energy to account in employing them to quell the 
revolted Saxons, whom he first forced into submission and then 
restored to their former privileges, as being an industrious 
population too serviceable to the country to be driven out. 
Another result of the defeat at Muhldorf was that the King 
drew closer the bonds of alliance with the brothers of Frederick, 
with the House of Luxemburg, and with John King of Bohemia, 
thus recommending himself still more strongly to the royal 
family of France. In fact the Magyar historians could not but 
themselves remark the energy of Charles’ interior government 
as well as the-tact and prudence of his foreign alliances. They 
contrasted the wisely-directed spirit of enterprize, by which he 
raised Hungary into a great European power, with the more 
halting policy of the old national dynasty which alternated 
between resistance to external attack, and good government at 
home so long as civil strife was not raging between the different 
members of the reigning family. Notwithstanding Charles’ 
intervention in the mutual quarrels of the Austrian princes, 
he by no means neglected his interests in Italy and Poland. 
These interests were simply personal in regard of Naples, for 
his hopes of ruling over a second kingdom could but little 
benefit that one to which he was already bound and which 
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required all his attention. He not only arranged a marriage 
between Andrew the youngest prince of his family and Joanna 
of Naples, to make up for his loss of the throne of Bohemia, 
through the death of his son Ladislaus, married to a princess 
of Luxemburg, but he accompanied his son to the south of Italy, 
visiting in turn its different cities. 

As regarded Venice, he seemed resolved no longer to dispute 
with that republic the possession of Dalmatia; for even when 
towards the close of his reign the inhabitants of Zara revolted 
and offered their homage to him, he yielded to the representa- 
tions of the Doge and entered into a disadvantageous compact 
with him, taxing Hungarian merchants at Venice in compensa- 
tion for certain injuries done to the Venetians on the coast of 
Corinthia. The one chief point with him throughout his whole 
reign was the acquisition of Poland and its reunion to Hungary. 
For this his marriage with Elisabeth, daughter of Ladislaus 
Lokietek in 1320 prepared the way, and gave him an opportunity 
of sending two armies, one to aid in opposing the Lithuanians 
who were still pagan, the other to keep in check the Teutonic 
Knights and force the Prince of Silesia to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Poland. But this Polish marriage gave occasion 
to a sad and deplorable calamity. While Prince Casimir was 
on a visit to his sister at the royal palace of Visegrad, he 
gave full licence to a violent passion which he had formed for 
Clara Zach, one of the maids-of-honour to the Queen. As her 
father Felician was one of the chief nobles, public indignation 
was excited, and the palace was stormed amid loud cries of 
vengeance against the Queen who was suspected, as being a 
stranger, of complicity in the crime. Elisabeth was herself 
wounded and the young Prince saved as by miracle. In 
retaliation for this rebellious act the rage of Charles was 
excessive. Notwithstanding the terrible provocation, all con- 
cerned were punished with the most barbarous refinements of 
cruelty, an act which was universally condemned. In no mood 
for careful deliberation, the King led an expedition into 
Wallachia to dispossess Michael Bessarab of the Banat of 
Sz6reni which he had seized. He refused all the terms offered, 
and insisted on marching his troops through the mountains, 
where they were destroyed by huge masses of rock cast down from 
the heights above. Condoning Casimir for the miseries which 
he had caused, Charles promoted his succession to the crown of 
Bohemia, and in the very same chateau of Visegrad welcomed 
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him and the King of Bohemia as his guests, with the design of 
inducing the latter to give up all claim to the throne of Poland, 
and the former to acknowledge Louis of Anjou as rightful heir 
to his kingdom. When in the year 1339 he heard that Casimir 
had solemnly and publicly at Cracow declared to his people 
that Louis was to be their future King, he might well believe 
that he had gained his object, and in this firm persuasion he 
died three years afterwards, having reigned prosperously for 
thirty-two years. 

Louis of Anjou succeeded his father in 1342, and has 
received from Magyar historians the high-sounding title of 
Louis the Great. In truth he had many distinguished qualities 
both as a man and as amonarch. He was quick and self-reliant 
in action, and possessed an activity which never flagged during 
a reign of forty years. He guarded carefully the majesty of his 
throne, and was deeply embued with the Catholic faith, inherent 
in his family. He cherished a most tender affection for his 
mother, Queen Elisabeth, whose person he venerated and whose 
words he listened to with the most dutiful submission ; and his 
love for his brothers was as marked, especially for the unhappy 
Andrew, whose tragic fate armed his soul with the desire of 
revenge. His enmity was indeed too deep and lasting, and his 
ardent and indefatigable energy wasted itself sometimes on 
profitless enterprizes. It is the wont of Hungarian annalists 
to divide his reign into three different periods. The first of 
these comprises the history of events at Naples, the second 
includes his war against Venice and the conquest of Dalmatia, 
and the third presents him to us as King of Poland and one 
of the most powerful rulers in Europe. 

The tragedies enacted at Naples claim first attention, though 
only so far as they affect the fortunes of Hungary. The aged 
King Robert of Naples had never borne much love towards 
his relatives of Hungary, and when he died in 1343, he in his 
will left the kingdom to his grand-daughter Joanna, without 
mention of the young Prince Andrew. Thus mutual jealousy 
and hatred were added to the other passions rankling in the 
breasts of this ill-assorted couple, and the lurid flame was 
fanned by Charles of Durazzo, Louis of Tarentum, and several 
other princes forming that corrupt court. Elisabeth was sadly 
distressed at the isolated and humiliating position into which 
her son had been forced, and she undertook a journey to Naples 
attended by much state and a large retinue, while Louis 
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negotiated in favour of his brother with the Papal Court at 
Avignon. 

In both cases the mission was a delicate one. Clement the 
Sixth saw with disquietude the interference of the Hungarian 
branch of the House of Anjou in the affairs of a vassal kingdom 
that might at any moment menace Rome itself, he, however, 
granted the necessary authorization for the consecration of the 
young prince as King of Naples, though the honour profited 
him but little. Elizabeth was less successful. The young 
Queen refused permission to her husband to return to his 
brother’s palace, whether it was that she dreaded the public 
scandal or rather denunciation of her whole conduct, or that 
she awoke to a moment’s remorse. The worst possibility is 
that she already lent her ear to plans of assassination, a fate 
which the young King’s weak threats of vengeance must have 
done much to precipitate. His death was decided on soon 
after the departure of his mother, and carried out in the middle 
of the night at his palace of Aversa, when an apparent recon- 
ciliation with the Queen had lulled his suspicions. Though 
Joanna indignantly disowned any complicity in this murder, 
her own acts, especially her union with Louis of Tarentum, 
condemned her, and fully justified the bitter accusations of her 
brother-in-law. 

The vengeance which she refused to exact, Louis at least 
would not forego. Suspending his operations against Venice, 
he vehemently urged the Pope to visit this act through 
his legates, not upon the obscure assassins, but upon their 
princely instigators. The King now saw reason to modify his 
European alliances, for he turned from the King of Bohemia 
to seek aid from Louis of Bavaria, and he wrote to interest 
Edward the Third in the cause of his dead brother. As all 
Italy was moved with horror at the crime which stained its 
soil, there was no prince or republic in the country that was 
not ready to give free passage to his army. The land of his 
adoption was not less full of sympathy with their King, and 
a black banner crossed by a sword reddened with blood was 
unfurled as the symbol of the revenge which Hungary owed 
in punishment of the outrage committed on one of its own 
princes. 

In the middle of the year 1347 the march began, and at 
Udine a Venetian embassage arrived to propitiate the avenger, 
but was coldly received. Next the Holy Father endeavoured 
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to arrest the onward progress of the expedition, though without 
success ; and, when his legates threatened excommunication, they 
were met by the answer that the cause was secular and that 
right was on the King’s side. Joanna herself, seeing that every 
measure failed, took flight into Provence. Joined by many 
princes, by Albert of La Scala, Obizzo of Este, Malatesta of 
Rimini, and others, Louis reached Beneventum in the begin- 
ning of 1348. The tribune Rienzi alone opposed him. Charles 
of Durazzo was so bold as to welcome the arrival of Louis even 
in the ill-omened town of Aversa itself. Louis acknowledged 
his greeting, but after secret council held, in which his guilt 
was declared beyond a doubt, the King burst forth at supper 
into loud accusations and reproaches, and the hapless prince was 
dragged out on the very balcony where Andrew had suffered, 
and was frightfully mutilated and slain. From Aversa the 
King marched on to Naples, spurring forward his horses night 
and day. Not finding there the really guilty parties on whom 
to wreak his vengeance, his anger was changed into ambition. 
Regarding himself as the heir of his brother, and disdaining to 
take into account the infant son of Joanna, he seized the reins 
of government under the title of King of Sicily and Jerusalem, 
despite the remonstrances of the Pope. During his short rule 
he regulated everything with his habitual firmness and energy, 
revised the schools of theology, administered with strict justice, 
repressed all excesses on the part of his soldiers, and protected 
the inhabitants against the slightest insult or injury. But when 
he returned to Hungary his troops did not leave so good a 
name behind them, and the town willingly received Joanna 
back. On Louis’ second expedition into Italy the Queen fled 
to Gaeta, and though he entered Naples without opposition, 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns, as well as of the 
capital itself, gave visible and very marked signs of discontent, 
a coldness which put him out of conceit with his designs upon 
the crown. He, therefore, turned his thoughts once more to the 
possession of Dalmatia and of Poland, and retraced his steps 
across the Alps, honourably sending back all his prisoners. 
From these fruitless expeditions the Magyar nobles who accom- 
panied their monarch learnt to value a higher class of learning, 
and greater elegancies in architecture and the fine arts; while, 
in their turn, they had impressed the Italians with a high 
admiration of their courage and skill in all feats of arms. 

We now enter on the second period of the King’s reign, 
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and find him true to his zeal for the spread of the Catholic 
faith and for the preservation of the unity of the Church. 
Though a man of ambition he sought for no personal alliance 
amongst the various royal families whose favour he courted, but 
espoused a simple Slav maiden, by name Elisabeth Kotro- 
manovich. We have seen that the citizens of Zara preferred 
to be under the Crown of St. Stephen rather than the lion of 
St. Mark. In the earliest years of his reign they had petitioned 
the King to come to their deliverance. He consented, but when 
his fleet appeared in the spring of 1346 it was too late, the 
Venetians had made short work with the rebellious city. Louis 
then had recourse to artifice. Having assembled a large force 
he professed to set on foot a crusade against the Eastern schis- 
matics, and to single out the Serbian Prince Stephen Dushan 
for his first point of attack; but he suddenly turned round and 
descended on the Venetian territory, taking his allies entirely 
by surprise, and making himself master of the whole country as 
far as Padua. The coast line of Dalmatia was offered to him 
and Zara declared a free city, but he would accept nothing short 
of the complete district. As it was necessary to besiege Trevisa 
in regular form, Louis returned home leaving the continuance 
of the siege in the able hands of Thomas Monozlai, who baffled 
every sortie of the inhabitants and placed Venice itself in great 
danger. Want of troops left the Dalmatian towns only half 
defended, and these one by one fell into the hands of Louis, so 
that it became doubly necessary to come to terms with a King 
who had abandoned his designs on Naples in order to secure the 
whole of Dalmatia. This year, 1358, was one of the most 
glorious moments in the annals of Hungary, for it now possessed 
a grand naval station on the sea-coast boasting of several 
excellent harbours. The King of Hungary had, however, in no 
way forgotten his promise of punishing the schismatics, and pro- 
ceeded to show himself a true soldier of the Church. The son 
of Dushan was forced to restore to Hungary the territory seized 
by his father, and acknowledge the supremacy of the Crown of 
Stephen. Bosnia also was reduced to order, and some of the 
disaffected tribes fled to the mountains or passed into Moldavia. 

We are now approaching an anxious period, for the clouds 
that presage a storm are darkening the skies all round Europe, 
though neither the Pope nor Louis the Great at this time under- 
stood the gravity of the danger. Inscriptions as well as letters 
of the period record some victory gained over the Turks by an 
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Hungarian army, for the Sultan Amurath had conquered Adria- 
nople and was threatening Constantinople itself, but we cannot 
suppose that Louis commanded in person, as he was busily 
engaged elsewhere. He, indeed, wished the Venetians to 
prepare a fleet against the Turks, but they were too irritated 
with him to attend to his advice; besides which they were always 
more inclined to treat with the Ottoman invaders than to war 
against them. Meanwhile the King again turned his arms 
against the schismatics, giving access to the Franciscan mission- 
aries into the plains of the lower Danube, where in less than 
two months they effected two hundred thousand conversions. 
In 1370, Louis at length attained his own long cherished desire, 
the one great thought ever before the mind of Charobert, 
namely, the possession of the Crown of Poland. He had always 
been on the watch to guard his interests in that country by 
alliances, by interviews, by negotiations, and even by short- 
lived hostilities. It was in the same somewhat selfish cause 
that he had, in the year 1354, driven the Lithuanians out of 
Volhynia and Podolia, and had pursued the Tartars as far as 
the river Boug; yet he manifested a very earnest desire to 
secure the conversion of both these races, and little by little the 
missionaries succeeded in making considerable way amongst the 
Lithuanians. 

Scarcely had Louis reached Cracow when his difficulties 
commenced. The part of his new kingdom called Little Poland 
wished him to be crowned in that city, but Great Poland claimed 
this honour for Gnesen, inasmuch as it possessed the relics of 
St. Adalbert. He settled the dispute by causing himself to be 
successively proclaimed in both places. Not so well thought 
of was his second act whereby he annulled the grants made to 
the natural children of Casimir, and brought on himself the 
suspicion of enriching by them his Hungarian nobles. Nor, 
again, was the aged Queen, Elizabeth, wisely selected to govern 
in his absence what was indeed the land of her birth, but not 
the home of her tenderest and freshest recollections. It was 
still worse policy to partition the national territory into three 
lieutenancies, to the advantage of three powerful, but not over 
popular, magnates. As long as they formed two totally distinct 
kingdoms, the Magyars and Poles had imagined the existence 
of a strong mutual bias on the points of bravery, of skill in 
cavalry exercises, of participation in the same tastes and ani- 
mosities, and in similar changes of fortune; but when they were 
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united under one and the same ruler, they felt, as individual 
acquaintances do, the difficulty of reconciling the national 
enthusiasm and restless instability of the one with the patient, 
obstinate perseverance of the other. There were not wanting 
indications of an insurrectionary movement against the 
Magyar King, but the prompt energy of Louis soon quelled it, 
and the Lithuanians not only took the oath of fidelity, but gave 
undoubted signs of conversion and of a desire of union with 
Poland. Not many years after this the Duke Jagellon was 
joined in marriage to Hedwige, daughter of the King. Louis 
had no son, and this fact cut off equally all chance of the 
continuance of his line, and all probability of the permanence 
of the great advantages he had gained for Hungary. The few 
remaining years of his life were devoted to marriage negotia- 
tions by which he hoped to keep somewhat together his vast 
inheritance. Although for long unable to agree with the Luxem- 
burgs he arranged a union between Sigismund, the Emperor 
of future celebrity, and his eldest daughter, the Princess Maria ; 
the former remaining for some time at the Hungarian Court, 
in order to become acquainted with the language and manners 
of the country. On the very eve of his death he convoked the 
Polish Diet upon Hungarian soil, first at Kaschau and then at 
Buda. His regrets and his desires had often turned towards 
Naples, and he occupied his mind once more in trying to divert 
the succession of that Crown into the line of his own family, 
but the death of his youngest daughter Catharine and the 
murder of Queen Joanna herself frustrated his plans. His 
efforts next recurred to Venice, Trevisa was again besieged, but 
his general was taken captive. Subsequent success nearly 
placed the great Republic itself, as well as its territory on 
the mainland, within his hands, but Venetian patriotism at so 
critical a moment rescued it from him, and Louis was obliged 
to content himself with the fresh strength thus imparted to the 
grasp with which he held Dalmatia. If better supported his 
unfailing vigour of character would have essayed a determined 
crusade against the Turk, but his work was now over, and he 
died at Tyrnaw on September 14, 1382. Father and son had 
followed the same path in gradually introducing French insti- 
tutions and manners into the old Magyar regime, in further 
developing a more complete feudal system, in subduing turbu- 
lent chiefs, and in strengthening the monarchy by the creation 
of a rich, powerful, and yet submissive oligarchy. Both rulers 
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added greatly to the prestige of the Court and of the nation, 
while in the historian’s retrospective view the achievements of 
their short-lived dynasty receive fresh brightness from the 
dark and disastrous times which immediately succeeded it. 

Though Sigismund had by his education acquired some 
claim to Magyar support as their first elected monarch, the 
Diet hastened to proclaim the Princess Maria, not as Queen, 
but as independent monarch, and she was accordingly crowned 
at Alba-Royale. The Queen-mother Elisabeth, assisted by 
the Palatine Gara, assumed the government in her name. The 
Polish Diet refused to acknowledge Sigismund’s authority unless 
he promised to reside within the country. This he refused to 
do, and they were inclined to offer the crown to Maria with 
another for her husband, or to her sister Hedwige, with a King 
consort of their own future selection. Elisabeth submitted to 
necessity, and sent her daughter Hedwige, destined, along with 
Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania, to found a new dynasty in Poland. 
Next, the Queen-mother and the reigning Queen Maria, rejecting 
Sigismund, sought alliance with the Duke of Orleans, when 
Charles of Durazzo made a bold attempt to add the crown of 
Hungary to that of Naples, and, anticipating both Sigismund 
and the Duke, caused himself to be forcibly crowned at Buda. 
But Gara stirred up the populace, and Charles was put to death 
in a prison of the palace of Visegrad. A fresh assassination 
still remained to be added to the black list in the family of 
Anjou. John Horvathi, chief partisan of Charles, seized upon 
Dalmatia to avenge his death, when the two Queens, ill-advised 
by Gara, threw themselves across his path, and unexpectedly 
fell into his hands. To save her daughter, Elisabeth took on 
herself the whole blame of Charles’ death, and was instantly 
slain. Maria was rescued from prison by the Venetians and 
restored to her own country, and then the Diet confirmed her 
as Queen with Sigismund for her consort. Soon after this she 
died, in 1386, and as her sister, the Queen of Poland, survived 
her but a short time, the family of Louis the Great became 
extinct very soon after his own death. 

Sigismund, the son of the Emperor Charles the Fourth, and 
brother of Wenceslaus, then Emperor, now found himself undis- 
puted King, but he for ever wounded the Magyar pride by 
renouncing all claims not merely to Poland, but to his legitimate 
authority over Galicia as King of Hungary. Sigismund was an 
unfortunate King for Hungary: his character was that of a 
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restless, undecided man, faithless both to his word and to his 
resolutions, and pre-occupied with ambitious longings after the 
Imperial dignity. While family feuds were renewed, the 
Turkish invasion was rapidly drawing nearer. Amurath had 
passed through the defiles of the Balkans, and gained a decisive 
victory over the Christian army, and though the Sultan was 
slain on the field of battle, his son Bajazet continued the struggle 
with increased vigour. Sigismund and the Magyar Diet took 
up arms in earnest, and succeeded so far as to free Bosnia from 
Asiatic ravagers. Sigismund gained one victory over the Turks 
at Turnul, but was soon obliged to retreat. He then made an 
alliance with the Emperor Manuel the Second, and sent an 
embassy to ask Germany and France to join in a general 
crusade, which was carried out by the siege of Nicopolis in 1396. 
Bajazet’s advance was so skilfully concealed that the combined 
army was taken by surprise, and even then dissension broke 
out amongst them. The French “knights pushed forward 
impetuously, ignorant of the Mussulman tactics and regardless 
of all precautions. The Hungarians had greater experience, 
and wished to reserve their strength for the more serious combat 
with the Janizaries. The French, victorious at first, were 
repulsed by these, and at the same moment a panic seized the 
Hungarians, and they fled towards the river. Sigismund barely 
escaped with his life, and, leaving all the lower Danube free to 
the invaders, hurried in a boat down the stream, at the mouth of 
which he was picked up in a famishing condition by the Venetians, 
and carried by them to Ragusa. During the following year he 
summoned a Diet at Temesvar, which was a true representative 
Assembly, whose decisions were confirmed by another Diet held 
at Buda in 1405. The Golden Bull having been once more 
sworn to by the King, and a promise made to send away all 
the foreign nobles by whom he was surrounded, the delegates 
were satisfied, and the Assembly voted a great armament for 
the defence of the country ; a militia of hussars, or every twentieth 
man, being levied for the first time. Between these two Diets 
the King committed fresh acts of cruelty and bad faith, and 
even entered Poland in order to draw the inhabitants aside from 
their allegiance. Being obliged to raise more money, he sold the 
royal domains to some of his richest nobles, and islands also 
to cities which could afford to pay; yet-he often squandered 
the money so obtained. Such follies caused general exaspera- 
tion, and Sigismund was arrested and imprisoned at Visegrad, 
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the throne being for a time left vacant. No successor having 
been agreed on, the King was liberated on condition that he 
would take no revenge against those who had laid violent hands 
on him—a promise which he so far kept, that in future he 
directed his outbursts of anger only against the connections 
of his own family. He had never liked his brother, the Emperor 
Wenceslaus ; and though befriended by him in his late captivity, 
and appointed Governor of Bohemia, he exercised the power 
thus obtained by seizing on the Emperor’s person and sending 
him to Vienna, to be carefully guarded by the Austrian princes. 
These he knew were trusty allies, for with the consent of his 
Diet he had named Duke Albert heir to his throne, should he 
die without male issue, and so had paved the way for the 
future Austrian possession of Hungary. His brother managed 
to escape from confinement, and, returning to Prague, was 
received with loud acclamations. 

The scene was for a moment brightened when good news 
came of a victory gained by the Mongols over the Turks, and 
the capture of the cruel Sultan Bajazet. Sigismund proposed 
to the Pope the preaching of another crusade, but this movement 
resulted only in a few trivial successes ; and in 1404 the King’s 
thoughts were far more busy about a second marriage, in which 
he allied himself to a member of the family of Von Cillei, which 
was destined to work great evil to Hungary. Impatient to be 
Emperor, he now decided on actually dethroning his brother, 
and began by ingratiating himself with the electors. He repre- 
sented himself to them as being a double rampart of Christendom 
against the Mussulman, and of Germany against that Poland 
which had contemptuously rejected him in his youth. As the 
electors undoubtedly preferred him to either the besotted 
Wenceslaus or the obscure Josse, Marquis of Moravia, the year 
1411 saw Sigismund at the head of the Empire of the Romans. 
It was the very first occasion on which the holy crown of the 
sons of Arpad encircled the same brow that wore the proud 
symbol of the Czsars. The pride of the Magyars was flattered 
by a dangerous honour which made the lesser State but the 
appanage of the greater. The proof of this soon came in the 
mutilation of the northern frontier of Hungary by the loss of 
several towns ceded to Poland. Sigismund’s hostilities with the 
Venetians were no longer confined to the contest for Dalmatia, 
but, as Emperor, were extended by him to the defence of his 
vassals, the princes of Verona and Padua, and ended in a partial 
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truce for five years, which did not enable him to retain Dalmatia. 
The Hussite movement was partly a religious and partly a 
national one, and Sigismund opposed it as being directed both 
against the Church and against his own personal interests. 
During his long absence in France, England, and Germany, 
after the Council of Constance, the evil of which was increased 
by the Queen’s mal-administration, the Emperor laboured much 
to promote the peace and unity of the Church. On his return 
he heard of the death of his brother, who had been allowed to 
remain King of Bohemia, and as he himself succeeded to that 
crown, his dominions comprised the whole territory afterwards 
known as the Empire of Austria. A truce of five years entered 
into with the Turks left the Hungarian troops free to withstand 
the heretics and schismatics of the Church—a contention of 
no slight difficulty. The insurgents were ably led by Ziska and 
Andrew Procopius in their irregular warfare and obstinate resist- 
ance, and their successes were much aided by the want of 
ability displayed by Sigismund, who was defeated at Prague, 
and again at Kuttenberg. The attention of the Emperor was 
now directed towards Serbia and the Turks; for the despot, 
Stephen Lazar, acknowledging the suzerainty of the crown of 
St. Stephen, handed over to Hungary several strong towns, such 
as Belgrade and Galambocz, and died soon after this act in 
1427, leaving the power to George Brankovic, the scourge of 
Europe. In the endeavour to rescue Galambocz out of Turkish 
hands, the Magyar troops, at first successful, sustained reverses 
as soon as Sultan Amurath the Second appeared on the field. 
The Emperor’s own life was in danger, and saved only by 
sudden flight down the stream of the Danube. The effect of 
these reverses was heightened by the assistance rendered to the 
Turks on the part of princes who were nominally Hungarian. 
Hussite incursions into Hungary became periodical, and the 
discontent of the people rose to such a height that Sigismund 
saw the necessity of propitiating them by holding the solemn 
Diet of Presburg in 1435. 

The military system of the country required more detailed 
organization, and the kingdom, with its frontier regions, banats, 
and voivode districts was mapped out into seven camps. The 
artillery also and weapons of modern warfare were pushed 
forward with great energy, so as to leave Hungary behind no 
other country. The interior state of the kingdom had not bene- 
fited by the Emperor’s long leaves of absence. Petty rulers 
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tyrannized with impunity over large districts around them, the 
peasantry were oppressed and disaffected, exorbitant taxes were 
levied at pleasure, and the large body of nobles present at the 
Diet were not likely to be very zealous in redressing these evils. 
In the midst of many inconsistencies and contradictions in his 
treatment of the Hussites, Sigismund fell sick while staying at 
Prague, where he detected the intrigues of the Empress Barbara 
to divert the succession from Albert and his daughter Elisabeth. 
Ill as he was, he essayed the last of his innumerable journeys, 
and having almost with his dying breath ordered the arrest of his 
wife, the magnates and people of Hungary found themselves 
confronted at the same moment with an Imperial corpse and 
an Imperial captive—a state of things characteristic in every 
way of the restless, futile, and self-contradictory yet ambitious 
reign which had just come to a close. 

On the death of Sigismund the Hungarian Diet proclaimed 
his daughter Elisabeth Queen by right of birth, associating 
her husband Albert with her, on his promising that he would 
not accept the vote of the electors to the Imperial dignity 
without leave of the Diet, and that he would reside at Buda 
as his capital. In return for this gracious act, the nation bound 
itself to call to the throne his children by Elisabeth, in the 
event of his death. This took place sooner than any one could 
have expected, as he did not live beyond October of the 
following year. Before his death at Gran, three daughters had 
been born to him, and as Hungary was now again separated 
from the Empire, and Elisabeth was about to have another 
child, the birth of a son was anxiously expected. In any case, 
wise men dreaded, under existing circumstances, to face a long 
minority, with only a Queen-mother for guardian to the throne. 
Elisabeth herself acknowledged the danger when she granted the 
Diet full permission to choose a fresh sovereign. A posthumous 
son, Ladislaus, was born in the month of February, 1440. After 
the usual disputes the Diet pronounced the young ruler of 
Poland King of Hungary; but the true crown having been 
stolen away, an old circlet was taken from the royal tomb for his 
coronation, and the new King’s death in 1444 gave especial 
point to the ill-omened presage. While family feuds again 
prevailed, one of the true heroes of Hungary was preparing to 
take his part in the history of his country. This was John 
Huniades, whose mother, Elizabeth Morsinai, was undoubtedly 
of Magyar blood, though the parentage of his father was hotly 
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contested for by Magyar and by Roumanian. This point his 
names, Vaik and Hollos, will scarcely determine ; but according 
to the best authorities, he belonged to a noble family of Tran- 
sylvania. From 1441 to 1444 Huniades maintained a crusade 
against the Turks with varying success. The first centre of the 
contest was Belgrade, and though besieged by the Turks with 
consummate skill, yet the intrepidity of the citizens and the 
well-directed attacks made on the blockading army by Huniades 
from different points in the country round, saved the town. 
When the Mussulmans tried to take their revenge in Transyl- 
vania, Huniades, as Ban of Szoreni, was again ready to encoun- 
ter them, and after a passing reverse, thoroughly routed them 
by help of his artillery. Great energy, skill, and bravery once 
more gave success to his arms near the town gates, even though 
the enraged Amurath sent an excellent army against him. In 
July, 1443, a large force of Magyars, Poles, Germans, Wallachi- 
ans, and Slavs of the south commenced a victorious march 
upon Constantinople, crossing the Danube at Semendri, and 
passing along the valleys of the Morava and Isker, in order 
to reach Philippopolis, beneath the defiles of the Balkans. At 
this time Sofia also was retaken by the Magyars. Next the 
Hzemus was gained through the Gate of Trajan, and the Mag- 
yars were completely benumbed by the intense cold of its 
wintry heights; yet a new victory was claimed on the plain 
of Jalovatz, after which a retreat was admirably conducted, and 
an advantageous truce, to last for ten years, was solemnly 
sworn to. 

The treaty so lately ratified was in a very short time 
deliberately broken, and a small but well-appointed army passed 
along the valley of the Danube to Nicopolis and thence to the 
shores of the Black Sea. An engagement with the enemy 
took place at Varna, where, after a momentary success, which 
betrayed all the Christian leaders into reckless confidence and 
audacity, the day ended in a most disastrous defeat, and Huniades 
himself was almost the only general who escaped. The young 
King being amongst the slain, the throne was now vacant, and 
while the Emperor Frederick and A=neas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
afterwards Pius the Second, were pushing on the cause of 
Ladislaus, as yet but five years old, Huniades escaped from his 
imprisonment by Count Drakul of Wallachia, and convoked a 
Diet at Buda, which proclaimed Ladislaus King.and Huniades 
Governor or Regent under the control of the Assembly. The 
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Governor rose superior to his late defeat, and prepared a fresh 
crusade against the Mussulmans ; but he had first to repel the 
false accusations of Frederick, the Council of State supporting 
him by an appeal to Rome. Both Eugenius the Fourth and 
Nicholas the Fifth took the side of a nation which they felt 
to be a strong wall of protection against the infidel, and the 
expedition against the Turk was rapidly pushed on. The great 
plain of Kossovo, between Serbia and Bulgaria, was an ill-fated 
battle-field for the Christians: once more the flower of the 
Magyar nobility perished on it, and George Brankovic, renewing 
his treacheries before and after the battle, first seized the person 
of Huniades and then set him free, retaining his son Ladislaus 
as a hostage. Serious difficulties ensued at this time, from 
1449 to 1451, between Hungary and the Sovereign Pontiff, 
who. gave his support to the Emperor Frederick and to 
the Austrian policy, in the matters both of the continuance of 
the struggle against the Ottoman invasion and of the possession 
and direction of the young King. When, however, in 1452, he 
returned from Rome, whither he had taken Ladislaus with him, 
he was forced to restore the King to his independence of action, 
and the regency of Huniades expired at the same time. The 
King had promised that as an Hungarian he would dwell 
amongst his people, but after assisting at the meeting of the 
Diet at Presburg in the following year he returned to Vienna 
and placed himself under the guidance of his uncle, Count 
Ulrick von Cillei, the enemy alike of the Magyars and of 
Huniades. 

Meanwhile news had come of the capture of Constantinople, 
an event which was afterwards followed by the fall of Belgrade, 
of Buda, of Vienna. But Huniades, as captain-general, would 
fain arrest these blows, and with abundant supplies went forth 
to encounter the new Sultan, Mohammed the Second. His 
campaign of 1454 was rapid and successful. He first menaced 
Bulgaria, then marched through the valley of Morava upon the 
chief Ottoman force, and routed it at Krussovacz, and returned 
from Sofia laden with booty and prisoners. So great a success 
was not duly followed up: a fresh crusade was preached, but 
the supplies voted were never energetically raised. The Count 
Palatine Gara sought in his jealousy to destroy the influence of 
the captain-general. Von Cillei tried to get him into his power, 
and would not have stopped short of murder; but, escaping 
the snares of both, he obtained the royal authority for one 
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last great effort. This seemed truly hopeless in face of the 
elaborate preparations brought to bear by the Sultan against 
Belgrade, yet Huniades, with St. John Capistrano as preacher 
of the crusade, undertook its defence. A naval victory was first 
gained on the broad streams of the Danube, which admitted 
the victors into the town. On the 21st of July the Sultan, 
deeming he had sufficiently battered the walls, sent his janiz- 
aries to the assault ; but they were so intrepidly repulsed, that 
Mohammed raised the siege with precipitation. The great 
captain scarcely survived his triumph. Feeling that he was 
dying of the fever which had prostrated him, he begged to be 
carried into a church, in order that he might receive Holy 
Communion. Count von Cillei was the only man who did not 
deplore his loss; but Ladislaus, the eldest son of the dead 
hero, sought the first opportunity of falling upon and slaying 
the treacherous enemy of his family, a deed of revenge which 
sealed his own fate. The King himself stained the few remain- 
ing days of his life with deeds of the deepest ingratitude, he 
pitilessly handed over one son of the saviour of his country to 
death, seized upon the other as a hostage, and finished by 
denouncing their father as a traitor and a criminal. 

Upon the death of Ladislaus, Bohemia chose George Podie- 
brad for its King, and the Diet of the magnates and prelates 
of Hungary overcame all opposition in selecting Matthias 
Corvinus, the second son of Huniades. Before the new King, 
at the age of eighteen, set out on his triumphal entry into his 
kingdom, Podiebrad formed an alliance with him and affianced 
him to his daughter Catharine. Unlike most of his predecessors, 
he was highly educated, having studied not only ancient and 
modern languages, but theology, history, and the fine arts. Yet 
withal he was a thorough soldier, well versed in the art of war. 
His whole appearance indicated great vigour of character, his 
look was one of command, and his eye was penetrating and 
struck terror into his enemies. He introduced a new system 
into the war department, whereby he greatly strengthened his 
own personal power. This he freely exercised against all mal- 
contents, some of whom persuaded the Emperor Frederick to 
declare himself King of Hungary, as he had already long ere 
this carried off the hereditary crown. The self-made King of 
Bohemia, being appointed arbitrator, naturally preferred the 
claim of one humbly born like himself, and Frederick, seeing 
the uselessness of continuing the struggle, wisely came to terms 
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with Matthias, adopted him as his heir, and restored to him 
the crown of St.Stephen. Within four years the young King 
felt his position firmly established at home: it was now time 
for him to confront the invaders of Europe. In the directions 
which he gave to guide the conduct of the ambassadors whom 
he sent to the Italian princes and the Doge of Venice, he 
showed himself a master of diplomacy: his letters also were 
written with great ability, and were precise and somewhat 
imperious in style. Jaicza was taken from the Turks, part of 
Bosnia was set free, and the frontier of the Save secured. And yet, 
notwithstanding treaties with the Persians, Armenians, and the 
Prince of Georgia, Matthias was obliged to turn his attention to 
the West. By the death of his young wife, the tie with Bohemia 
was loosened, and Podiebrad proposed to him an alliance with 
Catharine of Valois, begging him to support a Christian league 
against the infidel and the summoning of a general council. These 
offers, especially the latter, Matthias was too good a Catholic 
to agree to. Still he was unwilling to take up arms against 
the King of Bohemia, and though he expressed himself ready 
to stand up for the faith against both heresy and infidelity, the 
war with the Hussites did not commence till 1468. He had 
quarrels to settle with the Emperor and rebellious subjects to 
reduce to submission in Transylvania ; and did not possess the 
sympathy of his own people in his violent measures against the 
heretics. After the capture of Olmutz and Spielberg in Moravia 
by the Hungarians with serious danger to their army in Bohemia, 
a Congress was fixed to take place at Olmutz in the spring ; 
but Matthias broke up the arrangement. The Catholic league 
offered the crown of Bohemia to him, and he was proclaimed 
King in the Lathedral of Olmutz, yet he was defeated , soon 
after and driven out of Moravia. An assembly of the States 
elected the Prince of Poland heir to the throne of Bohemia in 
his place, and on the death of Podiebrad even the Catholics of 
the country confirmed that choice. Seeing that his popularity 
at home was imperilled by heavy taxation and by recent 
reverses, and that the Turks had not only entered Styria, but 
pushed forward into the very heart of Hungary, as far as Varad, 


causing a panic and giving occasion to a very serious conspiracy, 
Matthias summoned all his tact and resolution to his aid. 
Sending out cavalry to cut off provisions from all the country 
round, he prepared to stand a siege from his allied enemies 
in the fortified town of Breslau, bidding his lieutenants return 
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as soon as they had got the besiegers between two fires. He 
himself visited in disguise the large force soon gathered round 
his walls, and ascertained their thoroughly disorganized condition. 
He lost no time -in attacking them, and was completely vic- 
torious, and on the 12th of February, 1475, signed a treaty 
securing to himself Moravia and the larger part of Silesia, 
together with nearly half of the kingdom of Bohemia—a grand 
inauguration to the longer and more glorious portion of his 
reign, from 1475 to 1490. 

The subsequent struggles of Matthias were directed against 
the Emperor and the Turks, and he strengthened his new 
position by a marriage with Beatrice, daughter of Ferdinand, 
King of Naples. His lieutenant, Balthori, drove the Turks out 
of Moldavia, and the Magyars answered several insulting 
accusations of the Emperor against their sovereign by at once 
declaring war. Frederick, unable to oppose them, fled from 
Vienna to Krems, and thence to Linz, but these places, together 
with the renowned fortress of Haimburg, fell to Matthias, who 
traverseé Austria with his Queen, and then returned to carry on 
the war with the Sultan. When the latter, in 1479, sent twelve 
Pashas to invade Transylvania, the King, being himself busily 
engaged in Serbia, commanded Stephen Balthori to march to 
the defence. The contest was going against the Hungarians 
when Kinizsi arrived at the head of his hussars, and fell with 
such fury on the Mussulmans as completely to turn the fortune 
of the day, and thus save Eastern Europe for half a century. In 
fact, Bajazet was so hard pressed on every side that he begged 
for a truce of five years, and though Matthias was most 
unwilling to enter into any treaty with him, it was granted as 
a matter of necessity and religiously observed. 

Meanwhile, however unpopular the Emperor Frederick had 
made himself, the Austrians resisted with determination the 
advance of the Magyars, nor was Vienna itself reduced till after 
a long siege and much suffering in 1485. Neustadt did not 
yield till two years afterwards, when its fall helped to prove the 
hopelessness of resisting the victorious arms and stern will of 


Corvinus. Yet the King’s mind was full of gloomy presenti- 

ments ; his victories were ruinous in the expenses and the 

financial difficulties in which they involved him. He felt, too, 

as Louis the Great had done, that their fruit would soon pass 

away, for he had no legitimate son, and his body was racked 

with pain and disease. Although he obtained some favourable 
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answers to the request that his natural son, John Corvinus, 
should be declared heir to his throne, his wishes were strongly 
opposed by the Queen, and he knew that, in the grave, he could 
no longer secure compliance. He died suddenly at Vienna, after 
eating some figs, on the 7th of April, 1490, at the age of fifty 
years. We have dwelt chiefly on the King’s external achieve- 
ments, but his was a many-sided character. He was a man of 
letters and intellectual study, a great legislator, and a close 
adherer to all the forms of constitutional government, and in 
private life he was of a bright and sociable disposition. He held 
Diets almost every year, had two distinct chambers of prelates 
and barons and of commons representing the towns and 
counties, over which he himself presided as King, and he 
exercised the immediate administration of affairs through his 
private council. He showed a remarkable discernment in his 
selection of advisers and ministers ; he very wisely restrained, in 
1486, the powers of the Count Palatine, more especially his 
judiciary functions, by laws sanctioned by the Diet. In a word, 
he knew his country well, the spirit of its people, and its needs, 
and, in spite of one or two arbitrary acts, he ruled most con- 
scientiously, with a full sense of all the obligations and 
responsibilities lying upon him. 


J. G. M‘L. 
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MONSIEUR LE BARON DE CONSTANT has shown so just an 
appreciation of the picturesqueness of rural life and scenery in 
Greece, that we may well place ourselves once more under his 
guidance in his excursions on foot into the interior of the country 
and across the Gulf of Corinth to the little island which fre- 
quently caught his eye while enjoying the view from the cliffs 
of Aigion. 

It seems that of the many monasteries existing in the retired 
parts of the Morea, the principal ones which Achaia can claim 
are Megaspileon (the large grotto) and Taxiarcha, both belong- 
ing to the Order of St. Basil. The latter of these, being within 
a four hours’ walk from his head-quarters, was visited by our 
traveller first. It was, for Greece, a bracing and exhilarating 
morning when he set out. There had been plenty of rain 
during the night to cool the air and lay the dust, and ere the 
morning really dawned he had traversed the few miles between 
the sea-coast and the mountains, and passing through some 
thick underwood, was soon lost among the trees of Mavrithioti. 
Their shade must have been indeed grateful, for the hot rays 
of the morning sun were by this time busily drying up the 
rain-drops that glistened like myriads of diamonds on every 
leaf and flower, and still fell in many coloured showers as the 
light breeze moved the trees, while the air became laden with 
the richest perfumes, and musical with the song of the blackbirds 
and thrushes. After wandering on for some time at random, 
in careless enjoyment of the scene, the excursionist bethought 
himself of the business of the day, and hailed a Greek boy to 
act as guide. But he had a young Greek, and not an English 
country lad, to deal with. He was first cunningly and mali- 
ciously made game of, then struck at and kicked, amid passion- 
ate tears, when he tied his cincture round him and made him 
his prisoner; and at last, a hill being gained and the distant 
monastery descried, neither money nor a tempting morsel could 
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quiet the wild Arab, who, the moment he was freed, bounded 
off like a hare, turning round now and again to cast stones 
at the stranger who had dared to lay violent hands on his 
independence. 

On descending the hill thick trees shut out the view, till a 
ravine was reached, into which not even the sunlight could 
enter. The hoarse sound of water, however, indicated that the 
Silenus was near at hand, and the road soon led to a sharp-peaked 
bridge of Venetian construction, a single arch springing from two 
rocky piers, that rose up darkly from the foaming stream which 
the melting snows had swollen, and which covered everything 
round with its spray. Overhead the branches of oaks, pines, 
wild cherry trees, and others with bright berries were all inter- 
laced together in rich confusion, though here and there along 
the road were more sunny spots revealing their wealth of roses, 
jasmine, sweet briar, and clematis. All at once, a turn in the 
path disclosed a far-stretching valley bathed in the brightest 
sunlight, through which the river flowed calmly on over its 
smooth bed of sand, between rows of orange trees, planes, and 
stunted poplars. At this point the monastery of Taxiarcha 
came into full view, standing with its white walls, square and 
massive, on a plateau to the right of the river. It was framed 
round by its own gardens, in which cypresses, figs, mulberries, 
jasmine, and gigantic oleanders seemed to abound, and in front 
a natural terrace of grass passed across it and ended at the 
river's bank. Two black-robed monks were walking along the 
terrace and gave life to the scene. 

As M. le Constant approached, he could perceive that its 
four walls were built of large stones roughly faced with lime, 
and that various smaller buildings filled the intervening space. 
A few iron-barred windows commanded on the north side a 
view of the valley, and the grand entrance was crowned with 
the bright green branches of a vine. But the threshold of the 
gate once crossed, all was changed, and only one little corner 
of the sky could be seen above. The courtyard was square 
like the outer walls, and in the centre of it stood the church. 
On either side stretched long galleries supported on foundations 
at irregular distances, and pierced with little doors and shapeless 
windows in no particular order. Some of these galleries were 
made of light-coloured wood, and others of time-stained oak 
delicately carved. Those on the north side were one-storied 
throughout, and marked a straight line along the wall to 
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which they were attached ; whereas those on the east contained 
two or three stories, in proportion to the height of each erec- 
tion. Since they passed before the door of each separate 
chamber they took the place of stairs, and following the caprice 
of builders who had made no two cells alike, they rose, descended, 
and mounted again, always leading into one another, in order 
that the monks might by them leave their own rooms and have 
easy communication with their brethren. When we add to this 
that the dates of these galleries are as varied as the periods 
when the several chambers to which they lead were built, that 
scarcely a single door or window is similar to any other, and 
that the ground-floor of the whole forms huge stone vaults 
serving as cellars and granaries, the reader can draw some faint 
picture to himself of the real aspect of this monastery of 
Taxiarcha. 

Preceded by the monks who had first welcomed him to 
their convent, the visitor was introduced to the egumenos or 
Superior, who had the credit of being the richest member of 
the community, and had built himself a suite of three excellent 
apartments. He was a very aged man, of few and hesitating 
words, but knew how to entertain his guests with coffee and 
the famous essence of roses made by the monks during the 
springtime. The usual compliments having been paid, the more 
important personages were all called upon in turn. These 
religious, if we may so style them, seem to have been almost 
as varied in temperament and character as they were in the 
manner of their abode. The more curious or loquacious poured 
forth a thousand questions ; those of the graver sort discoursed, 
not on things religious, but on their personal fortunes, their 
comfortable positions, or on the state of the country around 
them; some were too indifferent about affairs in general, or 
too entirely wrapt up within themselves, to care to talk at all. 
On this one point, however, all were agreed, namely, that they 
felt perfectly satisfied with themselves, had not a single serious 
complaint or regret, and being lodged, fed, and clothed accord- 
ing to their mind, had nothing more to care for. Decided 
energy, it must be confessed, was expended by each in augment- 
ing his little fortune by every possible means, but this was 
simply that he might feel assured of the continuance of his 
present happy repose. Yet the rule had one very marked 
exception in the person of the grammateus or secretary, a tall, 
slender, dark-haired man, with bright clear eye, who spoke 
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Italian fluently, and in courtesy of manners, general intelligence, 
and neatness of dress far surpassed the others. His chamber 
was, like himself, scrupulously clean, and its walls were deco- 
rated with fair engravings. Before the window stood a table 
stained with ink and covered with books and papers; in fact, 
the room evidently belonged to one who studied to surround 
himself with the descriptions and representations of objects 
which, as a recluse, he could never hope to see. Its owner had, 
with rather higher worldly ideas than his brethren, gathered 
together a little money, with some faint expectation of getting 
as far as Paris, whence, with an ironical laugh which betrayed 
his ambitious character, he declared his intention of coming 
back a bishop. He then showed his strong box, which he 
regarded with the same affection that each of the two hundred 
monks felt for his own private treasure, since very few indeed 
out of their number lived in common. They retained possession 
of all they had brought with them; they bought vines in the 
neighbourhood and annually sold their produce ; their monastery 
was little more than a small town, with a certain form of govern- 
ment, according to which they elected their Superior and their 
representatives in the Council. Each contributed his share to 
the general expenses, but in other respects he lived and laboured 
for himself: he lent or borrowed at heavy interest; he sold ; 
he bought; he was, in fact, a religious merchant, whose chief 
object was to live at ease. To such a state as this has the idea 
of conventual life fallen in the Greek Church. 

At dawn of day the community is awakened by sound of 
gong. If there be a visitor in the house, one of the serving 
boys of the convent, the distinctive colour of whose dress is 
blue, brings hith coffee and presents to him a long-necked silver 
ewer, from which he pours over his fingers into a silver dish 
water perfumed with the essence of roses. The monks say 
Office separately, as it would seem, and then all attend Mass 
in the Church. This is built of soft stone quarried from the 
mountains in the neighbourhood, and it is very low and narrow 
and utterly devoid of any architectural beauty. Five pillars 
support an arched porch, in which are hung two wooden crosses 
and a large iron gong. On entering, the interior of the church 
is found to be richly decorated with a profusion of pictures 
and statues and valuable offerings, but all without order or 
taste, while rudely carved niches are ranged along the walls. 

Within sight of Taxiarcha stands, on the opposite side of 
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the Silenus, a convent of women, called Pepelenitza, which our 
enterprizing excursionist was resolved to visit. Therefore, after 
bidding farewell, on the best of terms, to his hospitable enter- 
tainers, he retraced his steps to the bridge, crossed the stream, 
and mounted the hill to the south-west, that he might better 
keep in view the general line of the country. He evidently felt 
that he was a bold man, as he had said nothing about this 
intended adventure to his friends at Aigion, and found that 
even at the monastery his reference to Pepelenitza was taken 
more in jest than in earnest. Did the reader at present know 
the sequel he would have agreed with the good monks! In 
fact, the convent had been threatened with suppression, but was 
spared through the influence of the X family. Monsieur 
le Baron at once saw the policy of professing himself to be one 
of their especial friends, and of thus claiming a share in the 
gratitude due to them. It was almost a day’s journey to reach 
the dry and barren ridge over which the houses of the convent 
frowned. Nearly twenty different tenements were reared up 
against the face of a high precipice, near the spot whence issued 
a small rivulet. Two distinct rocks formed the foundation of 
these buildings, the space between being bridged over by a few 
rotten planks. Clambering up a steep path over these, he saw 
before him three houses of equal height, but very irregular shape, 
constructed with undressed stones and lighted by several 
windows. Not a leaf stirred, not a human being was to be 
seen; doors and windows were hermetically sealed; these 
tenements seemed the abode of the dead. Along with the 
profound silence reigned filth and misery on every side, and 
from one closed window to another hung patches of dirty, 
shapeless linen; while the ground all round was littered with 
every variety of abemination. 

To the first appeal no one replied: the convent seemed 
barricaded against the approach of a stranger, as of an enemy. 
At the application of a good stick to the gate the faces of two 
savage-looking women appeared, though only for an instant. 
In the garden of the second house a half-naked figure roamed 
about. She had a mass of thickly-matted hair; her skin was 
so blackened by the sun and dirt as to resemble a decayed and 
wizened-up orange. Her face was distorted by a repugnant 
grimace and marked by a thousand wrinkles; her eyes were 
bleared and _ half-closed beneath the yellow brows arching over 
them. Her mouth hung down over her shrivelled neck, and 
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from it, as she turned her head to either side, came the unin- 
telligible mutterings of hopeless imbecility. While our hero 
meditated flight, two women, somewhat better clad, seized 
upon this poor old creature and drove her with heavy blows 
into the house. 

As it was now evident that no woman would deign to take 
any notice of the unwelcome visitor, he wisely hazarded an 
inquiry for the convent chaplain. On hearing this question 
one of the calogriai (according to the letter, “good old women ”) 
condescended to point out his house. As he had not yet come 
home, his two little girls received the stranger, until their father 
appeared and gave him a hearty welcome. The priest, who 
seemed about thirty, was tall and very thin. His long, hollow 
cheeks were partly covered by a red beard, and suggested the 
idea of an ascetic life, worn out by fatigue and want. His 
brown eyes cast timid glances about, yet were expressive of 
kind feeling and of calm resignation. This melancholy figure, 
coarsely and insufficiently clad, with his awkward walk, and 
self-embarrassing arms, and confused air, inspired notwith- 
standing the respect due to one who, with a strong and earnest 
faith, devoted himself to the work before him, and pursued it 
resolutely to its painful end. He undertook to show his guest 
round the place, but expressed himself ashamed of the poor 
hospitality that he could offer. In preparation for their repast, 
he took from a little cupboard a plate of black olives and one 
of goats’-milk cheese ; these, along with a bottle of oil, he placed 
on the window-sill ; and when a whisper into his daughter’s 
ear produced two eggs, which he cooked on the ashes, they saw 
their frugal dinner. As the sun was beginning to set, Panaioti— 
for such was the’priest’s name—went forth to do the honours 
of the religious house. Again, the same silence, misery, and 
poverty had to be encountered. The only difference between 
one house and another seemed to be that, the nearer the centre 
of the village was gained, the dirtier and sadder each habitation 
looked. The little church had been shaped out of the rock on 
one side of the precipice, and testified to the pious care of the 
chaplain in its neat and religious appearance. An ancient 
wooden crucifix of fine workmanship was embowered in a 
perfect wood of wild myrtle, and on the altar were vases filled 
with flowers that grew on the mountains, the rest of the humble 
treasure being summed up in two religious pictures. From the 
church they passed to the larger houses, which contained square 
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rooms full of spinning-looms, in the nearest of which were some 
twenty women dressed in blue, each seated at her machine, and 
weaving in silence and with head bent down pieces of cloth of 
the same colour that she herself wore. The more skilful had 
better looms before them, and wove in different patterns and 
colours, to the benefit either of their own purses or those of 
richer members of the community who supplied them with the 
materials. The work produced was sold to the merchants of 
Aigion, and brought in a little revenue for Pepelenitza. 

Still more literally than at Taxiarcha does each one live 
simply for herself. Certain duties they all share in, such as the 
Office twice each day ; but the spirit of their life is, in theory at 
least, somewhat after the manner of a béguinage, one of entire 
independence as to habitation, food, work, and the employment 
of their time. For the means of living each one must look to 
herself, careful only never to become a charge to any one else. 
Those who cannot afford to be idle must labour, and the only 
principle of their organization seems to be that of a village of 
unmarried women, who do the best they can for themselves in 
this world, say some prayers together, and are bound by a 
kind of vow never to depart from the residence of their adoption. 
After the description we have given it seems difficult to deter- 
mine on the motive that could draw the Greek women to this 
life. Most who join it are peasants from the country districts, 
young women who decline to settle themselves down to, the 
hard and dependent marriage state, or widows who have been 
left without families. Here they have at least repose and 
security against absolute want, where the little fortune they 
may bring with them goes furthest, and may be added to 
instead of diminished. Each one can have, if she chooses, a 
separate domicile built for herself, completely distinct from 
those of her neighbours, with its own garden and disconnected 
wall. Probably she has purchased some vines or some cotton- 
fields, and must attend to these herself or employ as labourers 
either some of her poorer companions, or ergaées, generally men, 
who will charge more for their work and not do it so well. 
The idea of charity is quite laid aside, and the better off live 
in unmitigated idleness and ease. Towards night the roads 
are marked by lines or separate groups of blue figures, bent 
double with the heavy weights on their backs, the older or 
more feeble tottering along in silence and solitude, or resting 
when out of breath half up some steep part of the road. The 
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lag-behinds once in, doors and windows are shut, perfect silence 
is re-established, and the softened twilight descends once more 
on this sad and miserable-looking village. Yet Pepelenitza, 
too, has its aristocrats, a class especially privileged to indulge 
in all the hatreds and mutual jealousies inspired by their rival 
interests or love of power, and combine only in tyrannizing 
over their less fortunate Sisters; unlike the monks of Taxiarcha, 
the rich make no attempt to respect the independence of the 
poor. It still wanted an hour of daybreak when Panaioti said 
his Mass. Heavy rain had fallen during the night and covered 
the ground with small lakes, above which rose the black gloomy 
houses, from which not a light could be seen nor a voice heard. 
Yet before their wooden seats the whole community already 
knelt in the little church, sufficiently lighted by a few lamps 
and candles. The service was finished in a quarter of an hour, 
and the day’s thankless toil began over again. By the pale 
light of the morning and to the sad tune of the splashing rain- 
drops, the blue lines of workers passed once more along the 
roads to the vineyards and cotton-fields, and the traveller 
returned to Aigion wondering whether it could be a convent 
of religious which he had seen. 

It was a month later in the season ere M. de Constant took 
the road for Megaspileon, in the east of Achaia, this time to 
gain still more wondrous ideas of monastic life. A little caravan 
deployed through the streets of Aigion, amid the barking of 
dogs and the ironical cheers of the boys and idlers of the town. 
The Silenus had again to be crossed, but by a longer bridge, 
as being near its mouth; and this was the fashion of it. An 
arched way crossed the stream without the foolish addition of a 
level road along the top of its several arches. As that would 
have involved needless trouble to the architect, he had wisely 
preferred driving in twelve piles at certain distances across the 
river, these he connected by arches of a very steep angle indeed, 
and the bridge was made. Hence a cavalcade passing over 
formed a series of horsemen perpetually disappearing down the 
side of one arch to appear again most provokingly on the top 
of the next, like the figures in a mechanical picture. This feat 
achieved on the present occasion, the road was abandoned for a 
mountain-pass full of stones, which wound towards the south- 
east through tall broom and golden furze before it disappeared 
beneath the green oaks and arbutus trees. Overhead were 
enormous rocks of fantastic shape, rounded or broken off, bare 
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or covered with shrubs. Then the path was lost to view beneath 
a forest of hawthorn and sweetbriar, till it suddenly led up 
along the side of the mountain, and gave a distant view of the 
surrounding country from a spot where the caravan rested. 
The next place gained was the village of Klapatzouna, the 
centre of a little modest pilgrimage. A gigantic plane-tree 
spread far and wide its branches, affording grateful shade to the 
peasant congregation, and within its hollowed trunk were placed 
an altar and sanctuary of our Blessed Lady. Notwithstanding 
the intense heat of the midday sun, our travellers had to push 
on if they hoped to gain admittance into the monastery. 

Their perseverance was so far rewarded. From the bank of the 
little stream watering a deep valley they saw, raised above their 
heads, a most strange-looking edifice like a house built of varie- 
gated cards leaning against a flat rock, and yet inhabited by 
human beings. This was Megaspileon, which reared its head 
above large well-shaded gardens, sloping gently into the low 
ground beneath. In painful contrast to its bright green framework, 
it presented to the eye a series of little irregular walls painted in 
a variety of dirty scrawling patterns, and mounted one above 
another against the face of the precipice. Each little shallow 
tenement had been reared upon the flat roof immediately below 
it, so that row above row seemed merely plastered against 
the surface, requiring a constant miracle to preserve their equi- 
librium in a land of such frequent earthquakes. The highest 
perched proprietors having been allowed as free choice as the 
rest in determining the size of their houses, the line of the 
present summit was perfectly unequal, some of these attics 
shooting up far above their companions, many of which were 
exceptionally low. An abrupt ravine suddenly terminating one 
end of the granite rock, the lost space was made up for by a 
greater height of cells, in order that no wider foundation should 
be built upon than the few square feet first occupied by those 
who had originally planted the monastery where it stood. Yet 
in this mosaic work of a town lived well-nigh four hundred 
monks. An infinite number of casements, of every possible 
variety of shape and size, were scattered about at random, like 
so many black spots on a groundwork which time, bad taste, 
and dirty habits, had covered with stains. 

Having duly appreciated so strange a sight, the party began 
to ascend the slope in Indian file, and soon found themselves in 
the midst of delightful gardens, rich in sweetbriar and rose 
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bushes, and trees bearing ripe cherries, figs, oranges, and 
medlars, in the branches of which was screened a full choir 
of singing birds. Yet even in the midst of this charming scene 
their path was crossed by disgusting streams of greasy water, 
the washings of dirty linen, and heaps of garbage and filth from 
the kitchen. Imposing as was their cavalcade, they seemed 
scarcely observed, a few eyes looked out darkly from the 
windows, some of the monks gave a silent and passing glance, 
others turned round again to continue their conversation, not an 
individual advanced to offer any welcome. The prospect was 
unpleasant, but the reality was worse. He who chanced to be 
nearest answered the first question by saying gruffly that the 
Superior was ill, and begged to know whether they had come to 
sleep there? The reply that they most certainly had, was 
received with a defiant look. They were told they were too 
many, and could hardly be lodged there ; they must apply to 
the pro-hegumenos. With him they fared no better. They had 
come at the wrong time, the monks were engaged in the elec- 
tions ; they were too numerous, and must come back next day. 
If admitted, they must pay a thaler for each man, besides a 
charge for all that was eaten. The terms thus being agreed on, 
they might remain, but must render up all their arms at the 
gate. This ancient entrance was covered with religious emblems 
more or less effaced ; it admitted them beneath a stone archway 
into a wide hall, the roof of which was supported by massive 
granite columns. A large open door showed the chapel within, 
richly decorated, and lighted by lamps in copper frames. From 
the spacious reception-hall they ascended by a staircase cut out 
of the rock, so black, uneven, and damp, so encrusted with the 
accumulations of hundreds of years, so fetid with the foul 
odours proceeding from the closed rooms to which it led, that a 
heart-sickness came over them as they sought to steady them- 
selves by touching the walls made slimy by the constant contact 
of dirty hands and clothes. Not a breath of fresh air could 
they inhale as they entered the room into which they were 
conducted, and all offer of dinner was rejected by them with 
precipitation. They descended, however, into the famous cellars 
of the Megaspileon, and there drank some excellent wine from 
the enormous casks stored therein. There too they saw a spring 
of fresh water that had at one time been concealed amid the 
thick trees and moss-grown stones of a grotto where a little 
girl tending goats stooped to drink, and heard, according to the 
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legend, a voice that bade her search for a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin hidden in the wood. But the wood itself must first be 
burnt down, and a huge serpent killed that had made its 
lurking-place in it. This was done, a statue wrought in wax 
and mastic was found, blackened but not injured, and on the 
site of that grotto the foundations of Megaspileon were laid. 

While the pro-hegumenos seemed anxious to spend the 
evening with his guests they were as determined to rid them- 
selves of his company, such an aversion had they conceived 
for his cunning obsequious smile and soft words, strangely 
belied by the restless, suspicious eye that gleamed from 
beneath his shaggy brows. After insulting songs and every 
mark of impatient exuui had failed to stir him, resolute 
silence succeeded in doing so, and they were left alone. The 
furniture of their chamber consisted simply of a table and a 
divan running round its wall, and on this they stretched 
themselves to sleep. Within a quarter of an hour they were 
on foot again, shaking out at the window their garments 
literally black with vermin. This done, they hastily made 
for the door, only to find that they were locked in. Their 
prison door having been opened at break of day by one of 
the youthful attendants, an unanimous rush was made for the 
stables, whither the pro-hegumenos hurried upon their foot- 
steps in alarm lest he should lose his pay. On their pretending 
to bargain with him he became perfectly furious, and they were 
only too glad to escape, followed by the monks whose coun- 
tenances expressed undisguised joy at the departure of such 
dangerous strangers. Most relieved of all was doubtless the 
pro-hegumenos, who under pretext of nursing his brother and 
superior kept him under custody, that he might the more 
easily plot how to overthrow and succeed him. 

It is a pleasure to turn from such repugnant scenes as these 
to the calm beauty and fresh sea breezes of the little island 
of Trisonia. In face of Aigion, and close to the coast of Locris, 
on the opposite side of the Gulf of Corinth, lay this long narrow 
island, inhabited by three or four families, who had formerly 
been mountaineers and now seemed to be getting through life 
without any visible means of support. Crossing the gulf in 
a boat sent over to fetch stones, our excursionist landed in 
the early morning, uncertain which way to direct his steps. 
A nearer view showed that the island was less sterile than 
it appeared, for thickets of dwarf oak and aloes relieved with 
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their green the dull grey monotony of the scene. After a half 
hour’s walk he had breasted a central ridge running from east 
to west, and was rewarded with a charming view. At his feet, 
below the hill, lay a small lake of a paler blue than the deep 
shade of the gulf, and round its margin were grouped a flock 
of sheep and goats, some young horses, and the white thick-set 
oxen of the country. Trees of good size reared their straight 
stems and green tops towards the sky, and beyond them, on 
the north shore of the island, stood a little port composed of 
low whitewashed houses. Men in the Greek costume of white 
flannel were carrying in either hand bundles of straw or rye- 
grass, and the women, who wore a napkin gracefully folded over 
their heads, were hanging from trees or stakes fixed in the 
ground the clothes which they had just washed. <A band of 
deep blue sea divided Trisonia from the mainland and carried 
the eye upward to the mountain slopes of Roumelia. As 
our friend skirted the lake and approached the houses, the 
women and children regarded his advance with silent curiosity, 
but the men only looked up for a moment in surprise, and then 
calmly resumed their work. He accosted one who was still 
young, and asked of his hospitality a lodging for three days. 
The man readily yet modestly consented, apologizing for the 
straitened room and poverty of fare which the island afforded. 
His cottage was indeed small and low-roofed and could boast 
of but one window which was closely fastened. As compared 
with the heat outside it was delightfully cool, and was redolent 
with the fresh scents of a home in the country. Everything was 
neat and clean, and a maiden of cheerful and open countenance, 
who had just entered, was introduced as the young man’s sister. 
Soon the grandams, several youths, and two venerable patriarchs, 
silent and dignified, came to pay their respects to the stranger, 
but in the perfect absence of all curiosity, they scarcely asked 
him where he had come from. Most ready, however, were they 
to speak of their own life and views of things in general; thus 
one old woman, mixing up, according to popular superstition, 
truth with fiction, seemed to confound the Blessed Virgin with 
Queen Olga and a nereid; while another declared that all the 
Turks had been got rid of, and that the only people worth 
anything were the Klephts. Every one spoke with self- 
possession, gentleness, and politeness, and the young gave way 
to their elders. 

“Towards evening, after the usual supper of fruit, cheese, 
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a sort of dark bread, and diavourti or curdled milk, the village 
youths and maidens danced or sang together on the grass, 
surrounded by their friends and parents, until the night drew 
on, lit up by myriad stars and a brilliant moon, which marked 
its pathway along the gulf, and sparkled in the wavelets stirred 
by a gentle breeze from the mountains. The dance ended, 
large carpets of red, yellow, or blue, were stretched out before 
each house, and on these it was the general custom that men, 
women, and children should sleep, after each had bid his 
neighbour a friendly good-night. By four o’clock next morning 
the carpets had been already removed, and the whole world was 
at work. The goats and cattle browsed leisurely by the lakeside, 
a little boy had led a flock of sheep into the interior of the 
island, and the faint tinkle of the sheep-bell could be now heard 
in the distance. Children, too young for serious work, were in- 
tensely busy in dabbling in the water or building up sand heaps. 
Our friend’s host was engaged, along with some men, in thrash- 
ing out corn, and without stopping gaily greeted him with the 
morning’s welcome of kalimera, kaliora. As it seemed that 
a Roumeliot acquaintance was expected at the cottage that 
evening, bringing with him some mountain game to exchange 
for other provisions, Monsieur le Baron resolved to accompany 
him on his return to the mainland, should the man _ prove 
willing to be his guide. The following morning, therefore, 
all having been arranged, he crossed over with his gun and 
dog in the only bark which Trisonia could claim as its fleet, 
and before long stood on the shore of Locris. 

The two travellers had first to traverse a vast plain, richly 
diversified with oleanders, then turning more towards the north, 
they passed through deep ravines and mountain gorges into 
a valley luxuriating in dense and vigorous foliage, which the 
rays of the sun had spared. It is indeed no rare sight in Greece 
to find the most flourishing vegetation shut in by ridges and 
slopes that from their exposure to the sun are perfectly parched 
and sterile. Its scenery presents strong contrasts, for the same 
reason that it is a country of short and rapidly changing seasons. 
When the heat became unbearable, they made a very pleasant 
retreat within a grove of mulberry trees, whose overshadowing 
roof rained down black but juicy stains on the mossy carpet 
beneath, by the side of a clear and limpid spring. After resting 
here two hours, they continued their march, and by evening 
entered the village of Maradja, containing some thirty houses, 
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larger and more varied in construction than those of Trisonia. 
Though the welcome of the villagers was cordial, yet as his 
guide had to leave him, our traveller showed himself somewhat 
less of a hero than before, and gave way to bitter regrets that he 
had been quite so venturesome. On his return after an evening 
stroll, he found about a dozen palikars waiting to see him, and 
their ferocious aspect, rendered yet more sinister by the narration 
of their own wild exploits and of the daring acts of their friends 
the Klephts, by no means re-assured him. They examined 
and praised his gun, commending its murderous efficiency 
against man as well as game, and he was only too glad to 
satisfy their very suggestive hints by the promise of an 
imaginary and far better rifle which he would send them when 
he got back. A night spent a/ fresco was impossible in Locris, 
the district of malaria and fever; and so sleep must be wooed 
on a dirty carpet with gun in hand two palikars for companions, 
besides a legion of insects, which proved far more terrible 
enemies to repose than the dreaded palikar. The next day 
the happy thought struck our friend of enjoying a magnificent 
view from the summit of Xero-Vouni, the highest point in all 
that country. The two inseparable palikars, whom he had 
begun to fear as guards, he thus turned for the moment into 
guides. Besides which the morning and mountain air inspired 
him with new courage, to be unhappily dissipated again by the 
double fact of the steepness of the ascent, and that one man 
would walk in front and the other behind him. When gained, 
the view from the mountain summit was truly grand, and it was 
well that before he saw it his fears had been for ever set at 
rest, by the discovery that some armed figures, whose sudden 
appearance gave the climax to his alarm, were soldiers instead 
of Klephts, notwithstanding their villainous appearance. Calmly, 
then, could he look upon the sun as it was sinking into the 
Ionian Sea at the back of the mountains beneath which stood 
Missolonghi. Above the purple border of the horizon the 
western sky was shaded off in every colour of the prism, from 
the brilliant red of the sunset to the cold rich blue of the 
heavens immediately overhead. The light fleecy clouds, that 
appeared motionless in the distance, assumed roseate hues vary- 
ing in brightness as the sun went down, and painted the calm 
breast of the sea. The foreground to the edge of the gulf 
consisted of a descending series of mountains, Trisonia was but a 
spot in the blue water, on the other side of which Aigion held 
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its own, as it glittered in front of an embankment of green 
hills, hedged in by its vine-covered plains. Further south still 
were sharp peaks covered with snow, stretching into the interior 
and then sweeping round to the east, towards Corinth. Next 
to Aigion on the west, Patras disclosed its white houses, and 
over the low hills which encircled its plain the eye caught sight 
of the full outline of Zante, isle of flowers, bathed in an ocean 
of pale light, as compared with the clearer lines of the fertile 
coasts of Pyrgos and Gastouni on the west of the mainland. 
Above these even the smiling Ithaca shot up its purple heights 
into the golden sunlight, in contrast with the sombre shores of 
the more distant Cephalonia. It was a fairy scene, so fully 
worthy of the beautiful land of Greece that neither pen nor pencil 
could do it justice, and yet it formed only one half of a glorious 
panorama, which scarcely a single traveller has ever looked 
upon. Thus our friend returned well content even with the 
wild Roumeliot mountaineers ; and, bidding adieu to his hospit- 
able friends on Trisonia, found himself once more at home in 
Aigion. 


VOL, XV. (NEW SERIES). G 











Anemone: a Tale. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A GENTLE DRAGON. 


THE bad news from Marseilles, of which mention was made in 
the last chapter, affected deeply almost every member of the 
party at Blackley House. Mr. Westmore was intimate with all 
the Ardens, and Anemone was also related to them, and was a 
particular friend, notwithstanding the slight distance of age 
between them, of Lady Clyst-Arden. It seemed best that 
Geoffrey Arden should proceed without delay to Marseilles, 
to see if he could gather any further intelligence as to the 
collision. He telegraphed his resolution to Mrs. Arden, Blanche’s 
mother, who was staying with her daughter, and he also wrote 
to say that after finding out all he could at Marseilles he should 
go on to Naples, in hopes of picking up any little intelligence 
that he might meet with as to John’s last day or two before he 
embarked. The next morning he started, intending to see the 
family lawyer on his way through London, and ascertain as 
far as he could whether John had left any will, and in what 
way the large part of the property which was at his disposal 
had been left, John’s father, the second Lord Clyst-Arden, 
had received a large accession of fortune, chiefly in money, from 
an uncle of his mother’s, and he had sunk a good deal of this 
in some profitable investments, which were not included in the 
estate which would pass by entail in case of John’s death 
without a son. 

On the morning after Geoffrey’s departure Anemone re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Arden, begging her to come and stay 
with Blanche. The letter was not dated from Arden’s Clyst, 
but from a pleasant little dwelling called Foxat, which had 
originally been an old farm-house, about half a mile from 
Arden’s Clyst, high up on the very gradual slope of the hill 
which bounded the valley in which the greater house stood. 
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It was almost on the level summit, just sheltered enough to be 
unexposed, but with but little to screen from it the glorious 
view over the two broad valleys which it commanded, with the 
sea on one side and the great moor beyond. It had, Mrs. Arden 
declared, the healthiest air in all the West of England, and it 
had been made, chiefly by her care, a thoroughly comfortable 
abode, of which she was the tenant. Hither, she said, she had 
persuaded Blanche to come with her two girls, and wait for 
further news, melancholy and scanty as it was sure to be. But 
Blanche had mentioned Anemone within a few hours of her 
own knowledge of her loss, and Mrs. Arden wrote at once to 
beg her to come without delay. “You know, dearest,” she 
said, “how fond we both are of you, and you know also that 
this will not be the first time that you have been called in to 
help the sorrowful. There is something in you, I think, which 
makes those who love you turn to you in their troubles, young 
as you are. I know you will come to us if you can. We are 
up here as quiet as possible on the hill, as I thought it just as 
well that Blanche should have as much change as possible. 
Everything at the house below will remind her of her loss last 
year as well as of her poor husband.” 

Anemone’s movements were soon arranged. Her sprain 
was no longer any fetter upon her, nor, indeed, had it ever been 
serious. She proposed to write to her brother to come and take 
her into Devonshire, but Mr. Westmore offered his own escort. 
He had an old college friend in a cozy living in the west, 
between Torquay and the Start, and it was just the time for 
him to take a fortnight’s change by the sea. So it was arranged 
that Mrs. Arden should be written to to send a carriage to meet 
Anemone at Exeter on the next day but one. Alice opposed 
her departure, but her husband overruled all objections. Charlie 
and Emily were in great trouble, but everything was to give 
way to Blanche’s wishes. 

When Aunt Joanna returned from her tea party on the 
evening mentioned in the last chapter, she brought a note for 
Miss Wood from Mrs. Barker, the curate’s wife, saying that 
Mother Sophronia would be very glad to see her. Anemone 
was a little alarmed at this royal message, but she determined 
to get Emily to come with her the day before her journey, and 
pay her visit to this formidable lady, who had summoned. her 
to her presence. Mother Sophronia was a lady who at. that 
time governed the Sisterhood, a branch of which was established 
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at Osminster. She was a person who would have been admirably 
fitted to rule if she had first learnt to obey—a person of large 
mind, firm will, courage, great fertility of conception, and pene- 
tration of character. It was her misfortune, not her fault, that 
she was encouraged to attempt outside the Catholic Church a 
work which, above all others, requires every help in the way of 
support, training, and guidance which the Catholic Church, and 
she alone, can give. If she had any leanings towards Catho- 
licism they were soon destroyed, first by the influence of the 
strongly anti-Catholic guidance to which she committed herself, 
and then by the hardening effects of a position of self-assumed 
authority, in which she was often forced to use, in a violent 
and arbitrary manner of her own, the delicate weapons which 
can only be safely wielded by the judgment of saints enlightened 
by the traditions of generations of religious life. She very soon 
became absolute mistress of herself and all about her, including 
her director—but the grotesque and unhappy mistakes by which 
so much good in herself and others was marred, it hardly 
belongs to our present history to relate. 

It was about the middle of the forenoon when Emily and 
Anemone, accompanied by Charlie, who forced himself upon 
them, in hopes, as he said, of making acquaintance with a new 
specimen of moral evolution, presented themselves at the door 
of the roomy old house which had been turned into the 
Anglican convent. They came, in sooth, a little too early. 
Mother Sophronia was an invalid, and did not rise quite at 
that early hour to which Catholic nuns are accustomed. Then 
the “Father” had “celebrated” that morning in her sitting- 
room, which adjoined her bedroom, and there were still some 
traces on a little side-table, which had done duty as an altar, 
of the ceremony which had taken place. Breakfast had suc- 
ceeded, and though the diligent “Sister” who waited upon 
Mother Sophronia had removed its remains, there were still 
crumbs to be seen on the floor round the table, and there was, 
moreover, an altogether secular scent of sausages and broiled 
chicken floating in the atmosphere of the room. Sophronia 
sat in a large arm-chair, with one foot on a stool. The table 
before her was occupied by a very large alms-box, and several 
packets of letters peeping out of large envelopes. There was 
also a basket with a little worsted-work in it, a Bible, a crucifix, 
a volume of the works of St. Teresa in French, and a bundle 
of prospectuses. 
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Mother Sophronia had just been administering a severe 
lecture to one of the Sisters for some act of independence, as 
she considered it, and had been insisting with much energy on 
the duty of holy obedience. But the ruffle on her countenance 
passed away as another Sister, who, as Charlie declared after- 
wards, seemed to back out of the room like a lady who has 
been presented to royalty, for fear of showing disrespect to her 
Superior, introduced, “Miss Westmore and Miss Wood.” Charlie’s 
appearance in company with the two young ladies seemed a 
little to disconcert the Mother, but she bowed to him graciously, 
and motioned him to a chair, after kissing his companions on 
the cheek. 

The conversation was pleasant and interesting enough. It 
soon glided into an account given by Mother Sophronia of the 
good work in which the Sisters were labouring, especially in 
the manufacturing towns and in some of the Pacific Islands, 
the natives of which she declared to be more civilized and 
Christian in their manners than the ordinary Briton. Anemone 
listened with genuine interest, for Mother Sophronia talked 
beautifully, and she herself had never come across any one so 
well informed on the subject, which had the greatest possible 
attraction to her. Suddenly Mother Sophronia pulled up, with 
a bright smile, in the midst of an account of a Home for 
Tahitian girls which had been organized, with the result of 
saving a large number from the lowest immorality. ‘“ Well,” 
she said, “ Miss Wood, I musn’t keep you here long, and I have 
my correspondence to attend to also. You must help us as 
well as you can; I should like to take you bodily and send 
you out, but that would be forestalling the grace of your 
vocation. But you will do something for us in another way, 
I know,” and she glanced for a moment at the great alms-box 
on the table. 

Anemone was not taken by surprise. Her heart was full 
of the trouble at Arden’s Clyst, whither she was going, and her 
mother had taught her to give alms when she wanted prayers 
for those she loved. She had some notes ready in an envelope, 
and she now slipped them quietly into the alms-box. 

“God will reward you,” said Mother Sophronia, Then she 
turned to Charlie with a brisk smile, as if she meant to 
make him pay for his intrusion. “This is your brother, 
my dear?” she said to Emily. “Eton, I can see; there’s a 
good missionary spirit there. I suppose Mr. Westmore means 
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to make him a Selwyn, or a Patteson, or an Abraham, or 


a Hobhouse ?” 
“Well,” said Charlie, “hardly that, I think. I’m afraid I’m 


not fit for that kind of thing. There must be some worldly 
people left for you to convert, Mother. However”—and here 
the thought struck him that he might carry the war into the 
enemy’s country—“I think I could make a good secretary. 
Perhaps you might make me useful in answering some of your 
letters. I have one good thing about me, I write a good hand.” 

Mother Sophronia replied calmly that she was afraid that 
would hardly do. “I have a great many letters to read and to 
write, but I fear it would require some religious experience to 
understand them.” It is fair to say that she had a great many 
more to read than she had to write, and that of these the greater 
number were never meant for her. But it was her rule that all 
the letters addressed to the Sisters in the various houses of the 
Sisterhood should be sent to her for inspection before they were 
delivered to their lawful owners. A good many of them, of 
course, never reached their destination. The large envelopes, 
each with its bundle of letters, contained simply the last two 
days’ posts of the convents aforesaid. 

“TI dare say I should make a mess of it,” said the young 
gentleman. “By the bye, I think I must have met one of your 
sisters at a garden-party the other day, at Hampstead—Lucy 
Lisson, the elder sister of a great friend of mine at Eton. She 
was looking remarkably well, and seemed to be enjoying her 
holiday. I think you have hit on a very good plan,” said Charlie, 
in a patronizing way, “that of letting the Sisters have a run for 4 
few weeks at home to recruit themselves now and then. The 
Catholics don’ do it, I believe. We all want a little relaxation 
from hard work now and then.” 

Emily almost burst with laughter at the idea of her brother 
being one of those who required relaxation now and then— 
Charlie, who had never worked at anything for two days toge- 
ther since he was born, unless a cricket-match counted as work. 

Mother Sophronia looked a little stern at his approval of 
her “good plan.” “I think Miss Lisson must belong to some 
other Order,” she said. “There are many now in England 
which are not under me. Our regular Sisters never go out for 
a holiday. Our relaxation is change of work,” she said, turning 
to Anemone. 

Emily made some remark about the poor of Osminster, 
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among whom, good honest girl as she was, she spent no small 
part of her time. This led to another rather unfortunate remark 
of Master Charles. 

“ The roughest lot we have here, I think,” he said, “are the 
poor Catholics who live in those little streets down by the river. 
How they would get on without Father White I can’t imagine. 
Do you know Father White, Mother Sophronia ?” 

Certainly not. Father White, she believed, was the Roman 
priest. “We never have anything to do with the Romans. Some 
of these people come to ‘our priests’ now and then for instruc- 
tion and help. They are always very ignorant. We find 
them very much neglected in the manufacturing districts.” 
Mother Sophronia’s countenance as she spoke was a curious 
mixture of vehemence and rigidity. 

Then, 

—all talk died, as in a grove all song 

Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey. 
—Emily looked at Anemone, and Anemone looked at Emily, 
and both looked at Mother Sophronia, while Charlie twisted 
his hat on his fingers. The mention of Mr. White had spoiled 
all the visit, and the visitors took their leave. Mother Sophronia 
held her hand in a way that exhibited a large ring on the finger 
on which bishops and other dignitaries wear theirs. She was 
half ready to give them her blessing, but they were so unin- 
structed as to offer her their hands in the most unceremonious 
manner possible. Charlie was barely admitted to the honour 
of a shake, the grasp of which was all on his side. 

“I say, Em,” he said, when he got his sister to himself on 
their return home, “what did Anemone give that old dragon ?” 

“ How do I know, you silly boy? What's that to you ?” 

“T tell you what: I wish she’d give me some of her spare 
cash. I’m awfully hard up. Can’t you manage to ask her? 
Charity begins at home.” 

But we must reserve for the present what passed between 
the brother and sister on this important point. 





CHAPTER V. 
“NOT PEACE, BUT A SWORD.” 


WHILE Anemone, Emily, and Charlie were engaged on their 
visit to Mother Sophronia, a scene had been taking place at 
Blackley House from which it was quite as well that they were 
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absent. It will be more convenient for our purpose to leave 
the general purport and result of this scene to come out for 
our readers’ benefit in the conversation which followed that after- 
noon between Alice and Anemone. The first-mentioned lady 
was still weak from the strong excitement of the incident with 
Biddy in the garden, as before related. There was nothing in 
what then passed to account for the effect which was produced 
both on Alice and, to some extent, on her husband, It was 
only that a cause of anxiety and difference between them, 
which had long been secretly undermining their mutual happi- 
ness, was somehow put in activity by the few words which had 
then passed. 

Alice had had an unhappy home. She was far better 
educated than her father, and her mother and the rest of her 
family were separated from her by those religious differences 
which in our days divide so many households in England and 
elsewhere. If Alice had been asked how and when it was 
that she had first begun to long after Catholicism, she could 
hardly have answered the question. She had had a very 
religious governess, but she had learnt from her nothing but 
the poetical Anglicanism of the school of Mr. Keble. She 
had never known any Catholic, nor had she read any Catholic 
books. She had not even been abroad. She had a great 
reverence for the Holy Communion in_the Anglican Church, 
but it was not till just before she married that she had ever 
come across anything, as it was called, Ritualistic. She was 
fond of books about the Life of Christ, and an uncle had given 
her an old Italian translation, which he had come across, of 
Ludolph of Saxony. There, perhaps, it was that she had learnt 
to pay a sort 6f homage in her daily prayers to our Blessed 
Lady, and to wish for an opportunity of going to Confession. 
She did not often speak of such things, but somehow or other, 
all around her were always telling her that she was a Papist. 
Just a year before she was married, a clergyman who was then 
the curate in charge of the parish in which her home lay, began 
to practise Ritualism, and the result of his movement was a 
great quarrel between him and her father, who loved to be 
called “The Squire.” Perhaps the curate suffered something 
from this, for he was advised by the Bishop to give up his 
incumbency, and went off to a great head-quarters of Ritualism 
in a manufacturing town. But the person who suffered most 
was poor Alice, who, with no particular fondness for Mr. Walter, 
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was made day after day to bear the penalty of his sins by a 
domestic persecution which left her no peace. Then Mr. West- 
more had come across her. He was taken with her beauty and 
gentleness, and found out that she was not well treated at home. 
He talked to her in a sympathizing way, and to some extent 
won her confidence. Then she suddenly found herself with 
his offer of marriage before her, and with everybody around her 
backing up his suit. Thus it was she had consented to become 
his wife. She longed, above all things, for sympathy. It was 
something new to her to be first with any one. She was not 
at ease about religion, but Mr. Westmore seemed at times just 
the guide and helper that she wanted. She could never act 
by herself. Without intending to deceive her, he had spoken 
and written many a word which involved a practical promise 
that his dear Alice, if she trusted herself to him, should always 
be free to follow her conscience. 

We are not sitting in judgment on either of the parties 
between whom this tacit compact was made, nor is it to our 
purpose to draw out or justify the mental or spiritual process by 
which, as time went on, Alice Westmore found herself so 
convinced of the duty of becoming a Catholic, as to be seriously 
unhappy in ‘her present condition. A controversial novelist 
might do all this: but this is not meant to be a controversial 
novel. Anything that stirs hearts to their depths, and that 
powerfully influences action, has social and moral consequences 
which are within the range of ordinary fiction. How people 
become “converts” is one matter; how “converts” are treated 
by professors and ministers of Christianity is another: and the 
same remark holds good as to persons who wish to be “con- 
verts.” Before her first child was born, Alice had made an 
effort to get her husband to consent. He had at first laughed 
at her, fondled her, called her a foolish child, and bade her 
trust to him. When she pressed more earnestly, he got 
very angry—she had already found out how fierce and angry 
he could be,—and had forbidden her to speak of the subject 
any more. Yet a day or two after, he had been as full of 
fun as ever over some of the delinquencies of the Anglican 
Bishops, and had had Father White to dine with him as usual. 
Alice was overcome for the time, and as soon as her child was 
born, the delight of being a mother, the care of her little one, 
and the joyful affection of her husband, had almost engrossed 
her thoughts. Almost—though not quite. The spectre returned 
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again and again, like a creditor that must be paid, and it seemed 
to Alice sometimes that she was threatened that if she did not 
act soon she might have the grace denied her for ever. It is 
impossible to describe the growth of convictions such as hers 
in the soul; and even if it were possible this is not the place 
for it. Of late her thoughts had turned again into the old 
channel, for her second confinement was approaching, and she 
felt that her health and strength might be tried to the utmost. She 
had taken up her prayers on the matter again—for a time after 
her first child was born she had dropped them altogether. In 
the state in which she was, a little thing was enough to excite 
her deeply. Thus it was that the Catholic beggar in the garden 
had affected her so much. Her husband, much in the same 
way, had the sleeping consciousness in his mind, a consciousness 
which every now and then woke up with threatening activity, 
that he was keeping her back from doing what she thought 
right, what was extremely inconvenient and annoying to him, 
but what, after all, he was not absolutely certain it might not 
be her duty to do. He had even spoken severely of the cruel 
and savage manner in which converts are often treated, and of 
the torture to which souls are put by their Anglican “ Directors,” 
for the purpose of keeping them back. But now that he felt 
the edge of the “Roman steel,” nearing, as it were, his own 
bosom, it was a very different thing indeed. 

That morning Alice had been talking over with her husband 
his litttle plan for an absence of a fortnight after he had left 
Anemone at Exeter, and had mustered up courage to ask his 
leave to go herself to a certain convent in a neighbouring 
county, the Prioress of which was a lady of great attainments 
as well as of high reputation for her zeal and charity. There 
she would rest and think and pray, and probably be quietly 
received after a few days. It need not be known in the town 
for the present, certainly not till after the birth of her child 
But she would be at peace with her God, and could meet deat.s 
itself with resignation and joy. She spoke very tenderly, 
imploring his forgiveness for all the trouble she had caused or 
might cause him, and throwing herself upon his love. Her soul 
was in his hands, and he had promised to help her when she 
gave herself to him for life. At first he was touched, and 
almost gave way. But he was still angry with and about Biddy 
and her boy, especially as Anemone had seen and heard it all. 
He asked her to delay her step till his return, then to put it 
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off till her confinement was over, then to let him discuss the 
controversy with her, then to let him call in some of the 
Anglican “ Directors” mentioned in the last paragraph. Alice, 
however, was firm, and then he became firmer and more 
determined himself, and at last, lost his temper. He forbade 
her to think of the matter any more, and used the most violent 
language. At last he rushed out of the room after telling her 
that she should leave his house for ever, and be no longer 
thought of as his wife, if she ever ventured on the step which 
she contemplated. 

That afternoon there was a “Clerical meeting” of some 
sort, and a good many of the neighbouring clergy were 
assembled to hear papers read on various subjects of impor- 
tance, from the question of “ The Re-union of East and West 
by the efforts of the Pan-Anglican Conference,” to that of the 
“Organization of an order of Scripture Readers to evangelize 
the Russian peasantry.” Mr. Westmore held these meetings 
at the Vicarage, and those of the clergy who did not live too 
far off to return easily in the evening, usually dined with him 
at Blackley House after the more serious work had been des- 
patched. So there was to be a dinner party that evening, 
composed of some half-dozen country parsons, with the clergy of 
the town, and, where they existed, their wives. 

Alice sent to beg Anemone to spend the afternoon with her, 
as they could have no other opportunity for a quiet talk. She 
had a very pretty doudoir on the bed-room floor, almost sump- 
tuously furnished, the walls covered either with book-cases full 
of her favourite authors, or pictures and prints, chiefly on sacred 
subjects. There was a prie-Dieu, with a crucifix, and a beautiful 
copy of the Madonna del Gran Duca, under which hung a 
rosary from Jerusalem. All these things had been her husband’s 
presents to Alice. Anemone found her lying down, with a 
little “nest” of drawers near the head of her sofa—some of the 
drawers were open, and she seemed to have been looking over old 
letters, and arranging some of them on a little table on the other 
side. Her eyes were excessively bright, and her cheeks flushed. 
She seemed to have been crying, but she greeted Anemone 
with a smile, and they soon began to chat quietly and cheerfully. 
Anemone was full of interest about Mother Sophronia and her 
favourite “natives ;” and thus it was that she came to mention, 
as an amusing incident, the manner in which the sky had come 
to be overcast at the mention of Father White. 
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“ Ah, yes,” said Alice, “it is the same always. The people 
that seem to be nearest to the Catholic Church talk against 
them the most bitterly, or wont hear their names mentioned. 
Poor Father White will soon be forbidden this house, I fear.” 

Anemone had not much recollection of the person spoken 
of, and so she drew some account of him out of her friend. 
“Charles is very fond of him. I think he is more at home 
with him than with his own curates. He consults him, even 
about Charlie, sometimes. But all that will soon be over. ‘Not 
peace, but a sword !’” 

“Look here!” she added, with sudden vehemence. “ Look 
here, and there, and there!” and then she pointed to various 
passages in the letters which were lying before her—passages 
which Anemone could hardly make out, till Alice interpreted 
them. They were passages in which the “tenderest sympathy ” 
was expressed for her “religious yearnings””—almost an agree- 
ment with them. “No one who knows my Alice’s worth will 
ever think of standing between her and what her conscience 
may dictate to her.” “I shall be happy with you whatever 
you are, for I cannot think you can be led wrong.” “What 
is this outward division of Churches, the penalty of past sins, 
to that one deep internal faith, which we have and shall ever 
have in common?” There were a dozen such sentences, which 
Alice now culled out of the letters which had once been so 
precious to her for another reason—for she had truly and 
honestly given her affection to her husband. 

“ My darling,” she said after a pause, “you will have many 
wise bits of advice given you about your future.” Anemone 
thought of Aunt Joanna, and her instructions about marrying 
“a believer.” “Well, I will only give you one. If you have 
any question as to religion to settle, settle that first, and don’t 
tie yourself to any one who may stand between you and your 
God.” Then she hid her face in her hands, and cried bitterly. 

Anemone let her alone for a time, silently praying that she 
might know how to comfort her. She saw what the state of 
things was, without further explanation, though she knew but 
little of the exact attitude which Mr. Westmore had taken up. 
Alice said enough to let her see that he opposed her wish to 
become a Catholic, and that was all. 

“There must be great suffering on both sides in such cases 
as yours,” she said, “and there must be great forbearance and 
patience. Does not all suffering purify? You have a very 
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good man to guide and help you, and he loves you tenderly. 
I’m an ignoramus on all these matters. I hardly know what 
they mean. I don’t know enough to judge. But I can pray 
for you, dearest, and feel for all your sorrows. All will end 
well. No one ever trusted in God, and was put to confusion in 
the end. No man can serve two masters.” 

Why had she said that about “two masters?” The words 
came into her mind as she was speaking—she had not thought 
of them before. Alice had been reading a part of the Sermon 
on the Mount that morning, and the words had not struck her. 
Now they seemed first to sink into her heart, and chill it with 
dread for a moment, and then she found herself wonderfully 
calmed and strengthened by them. “No man can serve two 
masters.” And then, she said to herself, there come all those 
beautiful words about the birds of the air and the lilies of the 
field, about taking “no thought for the morrow,” and about 
seeking “first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 
“No man can serve two masters.” For a time she had been 
almost mechanical in her prayers, and she had gazed on her 
Madonna and her Crucifix without devotion. Now, all of a 
sudden, the Holy Mother seemed to look on her with an air 
of affectionate love, the Child in her arms and His figure on the 
Cross seemed almost alive to her. “‘No man can serve two 
masters!’ thank you, Anemone,” she said. They remained 
silent for some time, and then the conversation turned on the 
desolation at Arden’s Clyst, and Anemone’s journey on the 
morrow. Then it was nearly time to prepare for the party, as 
the dinner was earlier than usual, for the convenience of some of 
the guests. 

Alice usually disliked these clerical dinners. She had a 
sort of oppressive feeling in them, as if everything was unreal. 
She could not quarrel with the company. The clergymen who 
attended were all men of education and good manners, and they 
treated her with deference and attention. There were one or 
two of much learning among them, others who had travelled, 
and it was pleasant to hear them talk. Her husband usually 
shone in conversation, and she was proud of him. Yet it all 
provoked her. There was so much about parish organization, 
and catechizing, and mother’s meetings, and “guilds” for young 
women, and mission meetings, and work meetings, and harvest 
festivals, and all sorts of external things—and so little, as she 
thought, about souls, and the simple truths of the creed, and 
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the great thought which filled her own heart, the One Church. 
She was angry with them, that is, chiefly on account of her 
own state of mind, which shut them all out from her sympathies. 
It was not their fault that they were what they were. They 
were at home in these matters which seemed so empty to her. 
And, strange to say, when she went down that evening to receive 
her guests, Alice was more kindly and more at peace with them 
all than she could ever remember having been. She seemed 
almost happy. She was really glad of the company, for it 
occupied her mind and engaged her husband’s attention, and 
she could not have hoped to keep Anemone to herself during 
the evening if there had been no party. Mr. Westmore was 
unusually talkative and brilliant, keeping the circle immediately 
round him all alive with his sarcasms and criticisms on things 
as they were. He was in fact, more funny about the “convivial 
meeting” aspect of the Pan-Anglican Conference than was quite 
palatable to some of his stiffer confréres. 

The graceless Charlie had spent the afternoon in boating 
and bathing, and only got home just in time to dress. So it was 
that he only caught his sister as she was going to her room for 
the night, and kept her up talking for a good half-hour and 
more. Emily had always been an implicit believer in her 
brother, and was his faithful slave. When he told her that 
he was in debt, and that she must help him out of it, the poor 
girl went to her desk and took out a few pounds, which she had 
saved up out of her allowance in hopes of being able to send an 
orphan to one of Mother Sophronia’s institutions, and gave them 
to him without more ado. Charlie kissed her tenderly, and 
then said quietly that this was not half enough. He owed more 
than a hundred pounds, and was afraid to tell his father. Emily 
must ask Anemone to lend them to him—or give them. 

Emily demurred as strongly as she could to the mission 
forced upon her, but ended, as was usual with her, in promising 
to do what she could. At least, she stipulated, she should ask 
in her own name, not in his. To this Charlie agreed, and then 
he went to another subject. 

“Em, who was that tall, thin, fair young gentleman who 
turned over your leaves when you were singing, and got you all 
to himself in the corner afterwards? I declare I had a mind to 
pull his nose or punch his head.” 

Emily blushed a little. “You old boy, that’s the third curate, 
Mr. Bellicent. He belongs to a religious order—‘ The Apostles 
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of the Poor.’ They take vows of celibacy, but he is only a 
novice and hasn’t taken his as yet. He was only talking to me 
about a retreat he is going to give to some ladies and gentlemen 
in a few weeks. He wants me to go, and I think I shall ask 
Papa.” 

Charlie whistled. “The rascal!” he said. “I feel more than 
ever inclined to pitch into him. Vows of celibacy, indeed! 
If a novice, as he calls himself, were made to take vows not 
to flirt, it would be a good beginning. That man give a retreat! 
Why he’s only been a clergyman about a year, and I know 
some friends of his who were at Merton with him. He had the 
character of being a regular lady’s man, and he’s making up to 
you, my dear. You're number ten or eleven, depend upon it. 
I'll crack his head if he plays any of his games upon you.” 

Emily said nothing. She remembered that there had been 
a certain indefinite tone of tenderness in some of the communi- 
cations of the young gentleman in question about the retreat. 
“Don’t be a goose, old boy,” she said at last. “And now let me 
get to bed at once, for we breakfast early to-morrow.” 

She sat musing, however, after her brother had gone. “I 
think he is rather young to give a retreat,” she said to herself at 
last, while she was brushing her hair. Charlie had done her one 
good turn, for she gave up the idea of “following” Mr. Belli- 
cent’s retreat. 


CHAPTER VI. 
NEWS FROM MARSEILLES. 


THE next day, Anemone had a very prosperous journey into 
Devonshire. Her supposed need of care as an invalid had pro- 
cured her the attention, since her slight accident, of a cup of 
tea brought to her bedside before she rose. On this morning 
Emily brought it, instead of the servant, and thus secured a 
little private chat. Emily was simple enough always to go 
straight to the point. She asked Anemone to lend her some 
money—poor dear Charlie had got over head and ears into 
debt—a hundred pounds was a fabulous amount to Emily’s 
eyes—and she wished to help him, as he was afraid to speak to 
his father. So “Nem,” the rich young lady, who could put 
notes into an envelope whenever she pleased, must help her. 
Emily did not think much about the difficulty of repayment. 
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That, of course, Charlie would look to. He was going to 
retrench, and be careful, and he had a very good allowance to 
save from. 

Anemone had not long passed her nineteenth birthday, the 
date at which, according to her aunt’s will, she was to have the 
command of her income—and she had already found out that 
money brings its cares and troubles with it. She had set herself 
a certain sum which she would not exceed for her own personal 
expenses, presents, journeys, and the like, and had already a 
number of plans in her head for the benefit of the people on the 
estate which had been left to her. No one had ever asked her 
to lend money before, but she had been inundated with applica- 
tions from “charities ” of all sorts. She thought a moment or 
two what John would say, for he was her counsellor and guide 
in all these matters. 

“T don’t like lending you anything, darling. But I will give 
you what I can spare, and I give it to you to do what you like 
with. It is entirely between you and me.” Then she told her 
where to find the keys of her writing-case, and wrote her a 
cheque for fifty pounds. 

A gift of fifty pounds ought to be a great deal more than a 
loan of a hundred, but Emily, with ali her protestations of 
affection and gratitude, was a little disappointed. She thought 
that Charlie’s troubles were to be at once relieved, whereas with 
her own savings added, the sum required was still far from 
supplied. She kissed Anemone, took away the teacup and 
left her to dress. As she flitted through the passage, she ran 
against Aunt Joanna, and dropped her cheque. The elder lady 
picked it up, looked at it, and gave it her again without remark. 
But this incident was not comfortable. 

Mr. Westmore behaved very tenderly to Alice before he left 
her. He petted her and fondled her, told her to trust to him, 
and all would be well; but he did not say a word positively in 
favour of the accomplishment of her wishes. She did once or 
twice hint that she must act for herself in case of any emergency, 
but the words seemed to die away from his ears. Her dread 
was that he would stay away longer than he said, and so keep 
her in suspense. In his years of widowership he had got into 
the habit of going off alone abroad, and roaming about France 
and Belgium as the fancy took him. What if he should take 
it into his head to go off again without returning home first ? ” 

Anemone found him a most pleasant companion. He knew 
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the country through which their long journey took them: he 
could point out the country seats of the nobility as they passed, 
and had an anecdote about each ; he was perfectly versed in the 
local history of the.counties and the great towns. He delighted 
in his duties as escort, and looked after Anemone’s maid at the 
station, as well as after Anemone herself. He seemed to be 
in perfect humour with himself and every one else. He even 
gave her a great deal of imformation—which he had picked up 
at odd times from Father White—about the differences between 
the Catholic systems of “religion” and the Anglican attempts at 
the same, and though he spoke respectfully of Mother Sophronia 
as a very clever woman, he had clearly no high opinion of her 
success as a “Mother Superior.” He said that there was no 
personal training, that the rules had no sanction but that of 
Mother Sophronia herself, and that her ideas of the obedience 
which her subjects were to pay to her were terribly exaggerated, 
“If she ever gets soured by chronic bad health, she'll lead them 
a life of it,” he said. He laughed at the idea, timidly suggested 
by Anemone, that her director would keep her in order. “ Keep 
her in order!” he said. “She keeps him as much under her 
rod as any of her novices, only he does not see it: he believes 
in her as if she were a saint.” 

But we must part from Anemone and her protector at the 
Exeter station, where the Arden’s Clyst carriage was waiting 
to drive her straight for the few miles of road which remained, 
so as to save her the trouble and delay of travelling along the 
circuitous branch line which passed near the little town. 
Mr. Westmore saw her safe in her carriage, and then jumped 
into the train for Dartmouth. Meanwhile Mr. Arden was 
already far on his way towards Marseilles. He had seen the 
family lawyer in town before he started, and had ascertained 
one or two points of importance, in case, as was only too certain, 
the story of the telegram was not contradicted. In the first 
place, Lord Clyst-Arden had left England without making his 
will, though his advisers had urged it on him ever since the 
death of his boy. But this seemed to have been set right. 
People who are about to die often do things which look after- 
wards as if they had a presentiment of their coming end. Lord 
Clyst-Arden had written to his lawyer from Naples only a day 
or two before his last letter to his wife, saying that he had made 
a will and had it witnessed by two English gentlemen who were 
staying in the same hotel, one of whom was to leave for England 
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in a fortnight, and had undertaken to convey it in safety home. 
This gentleman had been telegraphed to, and had answered that 
the will was all safe. “Lord Clyst-Arden mentioned,” said 
Mr. Grove to Mr. Arden, “that he had made you his executor, 
and joint guardian with her ladyship of his children.” Another 
point as to which Geoffrey was anxious for information was the 
existence and the whereabouts of his uncle Lawrence. The 
lawyer’s business with Lawrence Arden was confined to the trans- 
mission of an annual income which the old Lord had left him, 
the capital of which he could not touch. Mr. Grove, more 
learned in Catholic Orders than the public in general, informed 
Geoffrey that his uncle was a Carmelite priest—that he had 
spent many years as a missionary in India, and that he had 
last heard of him in Rome, seven or eight months ago. He had 
spoken of himself then as broken in health, as having a short 
rest from his usual labours, and had thought it possible that he 
might pay a visit to England. Mr. Grove was also sure that if 
the Carmelite Father were dead he should have heard of it. 

Geoffrey’s plans were formed in accordance with this informa- 
tion, as well as out of consideration for what he thought would 
most please and comfort Blanche. He would go at once to 
Marseilles as fast as the train would take him, and there find 
out all that could be known as to the loss of the yacht. Thence 
he would go to Naples, and pick up every atom of information 
he could find as to John’s last days there. Then he would 
come home by Rome, where he might see his uncle Lawrence, 
and inform him of the state of things. 

And so he sped on through sunny France, with feelings 
and thoughts. very different indeed from those which would 
have been his at another time. Geoffrey was very fond of 
foreign wanderings, and now for six or seven years he had 
not been able to set his foot outside England, partly from 
the failing health of his mother, who had died two years 
before the date of which we are writing, partly from legal and 
literary work in which he had engaged. He would have 
revelled, at any other time, not only in the cities and cathedrals, 
but in the bye-ways and villages and country life of France, 
where he had spent some of his holidays as a schoolboy, and 
of which he retained the most delightful recollections. The 
gentle manners, the simplicity, the pretty little vanities and 
oddities of the people, the brightness of the children’s faces, 
the Filles de la Charité gliding about, Monsieur le Curé with his 
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soutane and “ black bands,” as they had seemed to the English 
boy—even the gendarmes and the red-breeched soldiers, with 
the eagles on their caps, had captivated his imagination. And 
now he must tear through all this land of delight and romance, 
not waiting even to inspect the ruins which still remained in 
Paris after the “ War of the Commune,” or turn aside for a tour 
in Auvergne, or visit Avignon, or stop at Lyons, or make himself 
acquainted with a part of the country which he had often longed 
to explore, the Delta of the Rhone and the country around it— 
Provence, the “ Greece in Gaul,” of which Marseilles itself was the 
capital. His thoughts were drawn in from all these external 
matters, interesting as they were, by the great and deep grief which 
the sudden blow had aroused in him. John and he had been 
rivals in youth in more ways than one, and they had ended 
by loving one another almost more than brothers. Then there 
came the thought of Blanche. No one but themselves knew the 
little “ passages ” which had been between them when just on the 
confines of youth, on the one hand, and manhood and woman- 
hood on the other. Whatever happened, he had always deter- 
mined to be her knight through life, and now she might 
have to depend on him in many ways. For himself, he had no 
desire whatever that the title should ever come to him. Even 
externally, there was no great attraction about it. Apart from 
the money which John’s mother had brought to it, it was not a 
rich peerage, and it would cut him off from all the activity 
and work in which he delighted. His ambition might be to get 
high in his profession to sit in the House of Commons, and then 
be promoted to the Bench. But the House of Lords, with its 
cold courtesy, its empty benches, its air of nothing to do! 
it seemed to him a place for old men of sixty, and he was not at 
all desirous to be a man of sixty just yet. No; he most sincerely 
hoped that Blanche might have a boy, who would grow up 
under his own fostering care. Next to that, he hoped that 
Uncle Lawrence might live to the age of Methuselah. The first 
picture, the training up of the heir of Arden’s Clyst, was that 
which chiefly filled his imagination. 

When he reached Marseilles, he got hold of the sailors who 
were the sole survivors of the crew of the yacht. It seemed 
that the party had taken a fancy to seeing Stromboli and Lipari 
as they passed, and that Lord Clyst-Arden had wished to land 
for a day on the latter island, but had been overruled. If they 
had landed, they would have missed the chance of the collision. 
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No blame could be attached to the steamer, which was going 
very fast, but altered its course when it saw the yacht. The 
yacht was sailing fast too, with a good wind astern, and the man 
at the wheel had made the mistake of altering his own course 
when the vessels were near, and so had come across the steamer’s 
bow. The men that were saved were all on deck, and no one 
who had jumped overboard and could swim would have been 
in great danger, as the steamer lowered its boats immediately. 
But the gentlemen and the rest of the crew were fast asleep 
in their berths, and the yacht had sunk almost instantaneously. 
Such was the news, the purport of which Geoffrey Arden had the 
heavy task of telegraphing to Arden’s Clyst. 

He sat a long time at the table in his room, pondering how 
he should word it. He tried again and again to put it in some 
gentle way, and again and again he told himself that happily 
the papers would already have contained fresh telegrams con- 
firming the first, so as to make his own almost useless, or at 
least less painful. Still he knew that Blanche would feel it as a 
final blow, greater than all the others. What could he say? 
At last he wrote, “God’s will be done. All is too true. 
I write to-night, and leave for Naples to-morrow.” 

The servant from Foxat was waiting at the post-office in the 
little town when the telegram arrived, and rode off as soon as it 
was copied. Anemone, who was with the two children at the 
front of the house, took it from: his hands, read it, and then told 
the eldest of the little girls to take it to Mrs. Arden, who was 
with Blanche in another part of the garden, looking over the 
valley to the west, now so full of the sheen of the sinking sun 
that only a few of the more prominent features of the landscape 
were clearly discernible. The child ran up to her grandmother, 
and in a moment after Mrs. Arden and her daughter were locked 
in each other’s arms. They were not Blanche’s first tears—she 
had been spared the trial of not being able to weep—but they 
were the first that gave her relief. 
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I.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1.—Democracy in Europe. By Sir Thomas Erskine May. 


THE most ordinarylobserver of the course of social and political 
events during the past century cannot fail to be struck by the one great 
feature that has characterized nearly every national movement. He 
will everywhere observe the influence of a principle that has shaken 
every dynasty, destroyed some, and entirely modified the nature of 
others ; of a vast social change that has affected the proudest and most 
exclusive aristocracies, and that has not left untouched a single country 
where European rule obtains. This principle is the embodiment of the 
universal aspiration for popular government and representative insti- 
tutions, which, taking its origin and flourishing in the distance of the 
middle ages, though often jlying dormant for entire centuries, has burst 
forth with irresistible strength in our day. In some cases the popular 
desire has wrought a slow and gradual change, its force has asserted 
itself gently, though none}the less resolutely; and, where the ruling 
classes have controlled and guided public feeling, the transition from 
feudalism to monarchy, and from personal to constitutional monarchy, 
has been silent and almost imperceptible. England may be quoted as 
an example of this kind of development. On the other hand, those 
countries in which absolutism has, for any length of time, held its own, 
and where the national voice has been stifled by force, whether physical 
or moral, have been convulsed by the sudden assertion of the claims 
that have been temporarily hushed, not destroyed ; and have witnessed 
a frenzy of popular triumph which has swept away all controlling 
elements, good and bad alike. Thus it has been especially in France. 
The rights of the people had been so long despised by despotic rulers, 
the masses had become by long oppression so blinded to the very 
conception of law and established order, that in the day of their fierce 
revenge, they demolished the whole social fabric. As often as absolute 
rulers have sought to trample out freedom, so often, sooner or later, has 
the country become the scene of turbulent revolutions. From 1789 to 
our own times, France has been the battlefield of the opposing forces of 
despotism and democracy. Unfortunately, only the extreme parties of 
either side have been, as a rule, engaged, and we have been in conse- 
quence led to identify free government with the excesses of the conven- 
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tion and the commune. The inference is a natural, though not a correct 
one. In France, as in Spain and elsewhere, the fierce, Godless savagery 
displayed at every rising of the masses has arisen from the severity with 
which every manifestation of the popular will had been suppressed. 
Not to any evils inherent in constitutional or democratic government, 
but to the tyranny of the old zod/esse, and to the corrupt despotism of 
the Courts of Louis the Fourteenth and"Louis the Fifteenth, do we owe 
the sanguinary deeds of 1792-3. The irresistible strength of the 
national will, ignored by successive monarchs, pent up and well-nigh 
smothered by a century of despotism, burst forth at last; a people, 
whose respect for religion and morality had been weakened by the 
example of their superiors, whose right to any position higher than that 
of serfs had been persistently disregarded, whose experience of govern- 
ment began and ended with the odious tyranny that weighed upon 
them; ground down by exorbitant taxation at a time of absolute 
famine, rose at last, and triumphed over their rulers. They achieved 
their liberty, but their masters had rendered them unfit to enjoy it. 
What wonder then if the consequences were terrible! Good and bad 
were alike proscribed, the people became a prey to their worst passions, 
and the terrible revenge of the first French democracy has stained a 
whole epoch of the world’s history. All condemn the deeds of this 
dreadful period, but there are too few amongst us who recognize the 
prime movers of the Revolution in the painted, periwigged courtiers of 
the Grand Monarque and his successor. Sir Erskine May points out 
justly that, where a right amount of liberty has been conceded from the 
beginning, the change has been gradual and beneficial, and unmarked 
by domestic convulsions ; and that only where the rightful demands of 
the nation have been ignored have we witnessed violent revolutions. 
“This constant development of popular influence as the result of 
the intellectual and material progress of nations, must therefore be 
accepted as a natural law. Such a law, like other laws which shape the 
destiny of man, is to be reverently studied, and accepted without 
prejudice, as a beneficent influence designed for the general benefit of 
society. Let us not be too prone to condemn, or to dread it, as a 
social danger. Rather let us learn to interpret it rightly, and to apply it, 
with careful discernment, to the government of free States. If it be a 
law that the progressive civilization of a nation increases the power of a 
people, let that power be welcomed, and gradually associated with the 
State. The same cause which creates the power also qualifies the people 
to exercise it. In a country half civilized, popular power is wielded by 
a mob, and license not liberty is the result ; in a civilized community it 
is exercised by the legitimate agencies of freedom—by the press, by 
public discussion, by association, and by electoral contests. If the 
power of the people be ignored, distrusted, defied, or resisted by rulers, 
it provokes popular discontents, disorders, and revolution ; if welcomed 
and propitiated, it is a source of strength and national union. To 
discern rightly the progress of society, and to meet its legitimate claims 
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to political influence, has become one of the highest functions of 
modern statesmanship. 

“Of both these political axioms, the history of England presents 
instructive illustrations. The Stuarts failed to recognize the advancing 
force of the commonalty in social power and religious earnestness ; and 
clung obstinately to the principles of absolutism in the State and in 
religion. They were blind to the conspicuous signs of their own 
remarkable times ; and one of that misguided race forfeited his life, and 
another his crown, to this political blindness. At a later period a more 
discerning policy has been signalized by the most striking results. 
Modern English statesmen have recognized the advancing intelligence 
and social power of the people; and have taken them into active 
partnership with the State. Nor has this confidence been ill-requited. 
The crown and aristocracy, the wealthy, the cultivated, and the middle 
classes, have maintained their legitimate ascendency in the State; and 
they rule with the moral force of a united people. 

“The same moral may be drawn from the blood-stained history of 
France. The Bourbons were as blind as the Stuarts to the social 
forces which an advancing civilization was developing in their noble 
country. They continued to govern, in the eighteenth century, as they 
had governed in the sixteenth. Everything was changing around 
them ; a new society was growing ; new opinions were being formed ; 
new political exigencies demanded the most watchful care. But they 
saw none of these things until it was too late. They maintained the 
greatness of the monarchy, the splendour of the Court, and the 
invidious privileges of the nobles; but they ignored the advancing 
power and accumulating needs of a neglected people. At length 
Louis the Sixteenth perceived but too plainly the urgent claims of his 
subjects, and the alarming necessities of the State. The people were 
suddenly called into council, in the States-General, without experience, 
without preparation, without foresight, without any of the resources of 
statesmanship ; and, in reforming the manifest abuses of an absolute 
monarchy, they precipitated a democratic revolution.” + 

The truth of these remarks is patent. Our own country, where 
constitutionalism has always obtained, has steered on its course, free 
from the disasters that have come upon so many of our neighbours, and 
we can point hopefully to the future, saved from the fear of violent 
upheaval by the absence of those real grievances which alone have 
imparted force to foreign revolutions. Burke speaks to the point: “I 
am not one of those who think that the people are never in the wrong. 
They have been so, frequently and outrageously, both in other countries 
and in this. But I do say, that in all disputes between them and their 
tulers, the presumption is at least upon a par in favour of the people. 
Experience may perhaps justify me in going further. When popular 
discontents have been very prevalent, it may well be affirmed and 
supported, that there has been generally something found amiss in the 
1 Democracy in Europe, Introduction, p. xxix. 
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constitution or in the conduct of government. The people have no 
interest in disorder, when they do wrong, it is their error and not their 
crime. But with the governing part of the State, it is far otherwise. 
They certainly may act ill by design as well as by mistake.”? 

All countries are alike in this, that they are subject to a law which, 
sooner or later, leads to the recognition of the principles of popular 
government. Be our own preferences what they may, it is impossible to 
refuse assent to the leading principles of constitutionalism, when once a 
people has pronounced in favour of their establishment. Already the 
political maxims of the world have been changed from what they were a 
century ago; new States have assumed these new ideas as axioms; the 
oldest have submitted to them. Even autocratic Russia, the least 
advanced of European States, is threatened with revolution unless the 
just demand for a more representative government is complied with. 
Leagues of monarchs, confederations of nobles, the influences of wealth, 
have all been powerless to resist. Englishmen can survey without 
anxiety the struggle around them, only because old institutions have 
been gradually adapted to new ideas, and no agitator is able to base 
insurrection upon oppression. Autocratic power is everywhere doomed. 
It depends, in great measure, upon the statesmanship of rulers whether 
a timely recognition of new elements of power shall lead to free 
government, preserving, and adding to ancient traditions; or whether 


- all is destined to be imperilled in a storm of anarchy and bloodshed. 


We have arrived at a great crisis in the history of society; it is to be 
hoped, in the interest of religion and good order, that it will be met 
justly and wisely. 

The fact must be confronted that modern society calls for free 
government, and can take it by force if it be not conceded with good 
grace. It is for rulers to decide where concession ought to stop; to 
draw the line between liberty and license. Not only, however, are the 
popular demands imperative, and backed by a material power which is 
practically overwhelming, but to a thinking man they are, within due 
limits, only reasorfable. It is a foolish inconsistency to seek to promote 
general education and to shrink from its inevitable consequences. If 
the people are raised to the condition of a caste deeply concerned in 
the administration of the country, they are by that alone made a factor 
in the government. They have their own interest in the country’s 
well-being; they have become tax-payers, and in consequence they 
have a right to be consulted as to the manner of employing their 
contributions. 

Despotic power, in our ideas, is something belonging exclusively to 
the East. All European writers agree in ascribing the blind servility, 
which characterizes Asiatic peoples, to the ignorance, barbarism, and 
superstition, that effectually debar them from progress, moral or material. 
In the absence of Christianity and of other civilizing agencies, the 
people have continued in subjection, whilst their responsible rulers have 

2 Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 
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perverted the power placed in their hands, and degenerated into the 
corrupt, unprincipled tyrants we know by the names of Sultan, Khan, 
Mandarin, or Pasha. No apologist, Tory or Legitimist, has yet been 
found, for this extreme development of irresponsible government. All 
have agreed that in these Eastern countries despotism and ignorance 
have gone hand in hand, each mutually favouring the other. All writers 
point, by way of contrast, to the West, where liberty and intelligence 
have produced the contrary effects, and have continuously elevated the 
European character. Nobles and princes were the guardians of infant 
commonwealths ; they held their power in trust, until such time as their 
charge should be emancipated, and fitted to take a due part in the 
management of their own affairs. The growth of towns helped the 
forward movement of the people. In the new order of things it is 
as impossible for kings or feudal families to exercise their ancient 
paramount influence, as it is for parents and tutors to continue to 
grown men the course of treatment which was a matter of duty in 
dealing with children. 

Rulers will not willingly surrender their power: nor can a people 
wrest it from, them, until they have grown strong enough to wield it. 
The political constitution of a State will be found generally to follow its 
social condition—the religion, the cultivation, the industry, the wealth, 
the arts, and the self-respect of its people. Such causes were the origin 
of the earlier historical institutions ; and they still shape the destinies of 
the more advanced societies of modern times.* 

“The conditions of a community, or State, are not very different 
from those of a family. When the people are helplessly ignorant, they 
render blind obedience, like children, to their stronger and wiser rulers ; 
but as they acquire more knowledge and discernment, they murmur 
against wrongs, and are prepared to resist oppression. If they still 
submit themselves loyally to their Government, it is no longer in the 
same unreasoning spirit. They are grown; and will no longer be 
treated as children. Nor can rulers continue insensible to the changes 
which are occurring in their relations with their subjects. Mutual 
confidence or conflict will ensue. In either case, the people will 
acquire increased influence. It may not be that the form of Govern- 
ment is changed—that a monarchy becomes a republic, or that more 
popular institutions are created; but the sentiments of the people, 
which were formerly defied, now meet with consideration and deference.* 

“Wherever the safeguards of old institutions, and a settled society, 
have been respected, the general aspects of popular freedom have been 
hopeful. The Government of a State should be the representative of 
all the elements of its society ; and political changes are most effective 
when they are but the development of past experience. And in this 
spirit have the institutions of most European States been re-cast. 
Monarchies have stood their ground against democracy: but they have 
become constitutional. Aristocracies have retained a power inseparable 


3 Democracy in Europe, Introd. p. xxiii. * Introd. p. xxv. 
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from their wealth and social influence: but have been stripped of many 
invidious privileges. And in most States they are still foremost among 
the statesmen and leaders of the people. The theories of philosophers 
who have extolled the excellence of mixed institutions, have thus been 
exemplified in the recent political history of Europe.”® 

A few pages further the author, on whose work we are here com- 
menting, goes on to say : 

“The advance of popular freedom is also to be considered from 
another point of view. It has resulted from the general progress of 
society, and from resistance to misgovernment. But if the growing 
wealth and intelligence of society are adverse to absolute or irrespon- 
sible rule, are they not equally opposed to the extreme development of 
democracy? Rich and educated members of society, if powerful in 
resisting the domination of a monarch or of a nobility, are no less 
powerful in withstanding the political ascendency of other classes. 
Hence the first tendency of national progress is to overcome narrow 
forms of government, and to favour liberty ; whilst its later tendency is 
to associate itself with the State, and to become the firmest of all 
barriers against democracy. Of this principle England offers a striking 
example. The wealthy manufacturers, and the middle classes, were 
the most strenuous supporters of Parliamentary reform in 1832, and of 
all the liberal measures which followed that popular triumph. But 
since the accumulated abuses of former times have been corrected, 
they have displayed conservative instincts, scarcely less marked than 
those of the proprietors of the soil.” 

After following Sir Erskine May with hearty approval in many careful 
deductions from sound principles, we are forced to dissent emphatically 
from his opinion that the Catholic Church has always been an obstacle 
to free government. It is readily conceded to him, that the Church 
has always been opposed to revolution, to that false democracy and 
tyrannical license, which he and we alike condemn; but we maintain 
that she has always stood forth as the champion of rational liberty. 
With all his prejudices he yet cannot refrain from quoting the doctrine 
of St. Thomas of Aquin as it is summarized by Lord Acton. 

“A king who is unfaithful to his duty, forfeits his claim to obedience. 
It is not rebellion to depose him, for he is himself a rebel, whom the 
nation has a right to put down. But it is better to abridge his power, 
that he may be unable to abuse it. For this purpose, the whole nation 
ought to have a share in governing itself. The Constitution ought to 
combine a limited and elective monarchy, with an aristocracy of merit, 
and such an admixture of democracy as shall admit all classes to office 
by popular election. No Government has a right to levy taxes beyond 
the limit determined by the people. All political authority is derived 
from popular suffrage; and all laws must be made by the people or 
their representatives. ‘There is no security for us as long as we depend 
on the will of another man.” ° 


5 Introd. p. lii. § Introd. p. xxiii. 
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These thoughts of the Angelic Doctor, the greatest of Catholic 
theologians, ought to be accepted as in themselves sufficient proof 
that at least the principles of Constitutional Government contain 
nothing essentially repugnant to the teaching of the Church. 

The position taken up by the Church, whenever she has been 
called upon to arbitrate between a nation and its rulers, has been 
equally removed from the extravagant theories of absolutism, invented 
for the benefit of Stuart and Bourbon autocrats, and the anarchical 
doctrines of modern revolutionists as embodied in the Contrét Social of 
Rousseau. She has considered all government to be based upon an 
implied contract between the people, and the head, or heads of the 
Government they have chosen. As long as the prince is faithful to 
his part of the contract, as long as he governs holily and justly, as 
long as he respects the oaths he has taken to his subjects, just so long 
is he the Lord’s anointed, the legitimate prince. To rebel is sinful ; 
resistance, no matter from what quarter it may come, is forbidden 
by religion and justice. The prince keeps his oaths, the people are 
equally bound by theirs. If they withhold their plighted allegiance, 
they become rebels, and the Church condemns them as such. The 
moment, however, that the ruler violates the letter or spirit of his 
pledge, the case is changed ; it is he who becomes the rebel. As soon 
as he violates the wishes of his people, which he has solemnly engaged 
himself to respect, he has annulled the contract by which he held 
sovereignty. If he continues to withstand the expressed and just 
demands of his people, he is a rebel against them; if he taxes them 
unjustly, or arbitrarily extorts money from them, he is a robber, and 
of the worst stamp; if he breaks his oath of coronation, he is a 
perjurer; if he drags his subjects into unjust war, he is a murderer ; 
if he governs badly and against God’s law, he becomes the enemy both 
of religion and of freedom. 

In such a case popular resistance is no longer rebellion ; it becomes 
not only just but holy. In former times, when the influence of the 
Church was supreme, she was always, as we shall presently illustrate, 
the champion of freedom against arbitrary rule. The Pope, as long 
as he remained the arbiter of nations, was ever to be found interposing 
between an unjust ruler and his subjects. He was a holy and impartial 
judge, who, by reason of his exalted, independent, position, could 
moderate the conflicting claims of either side, and who, whilst he 
supported the people against the pretensions of autocrats, would see 
that they did not encroach upon the lawful prerogative of the prince. 
His influence set aside, it has become more difficult to decide how 
far each contending party carries justice with it; and their rival 
pretensions have frequently been pushed to unwarranted extremes. 
Failing religion for an arbitrator, the world has become a prey alternately 
to absolutism and revolution. 

The Church, as the friend of good order, is willing to apply salutary 
checks to absolute rule, and of all such checks the safest is found in 
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representative government, which gives facilities for curtailing obnoxious 
prerogatives and the privileges of classes without destroying anything. 
In countries where national sympathies have always been republican, 
as Switzerland, America, the old Italian Republics, order will range 
itself on the side of established systems, and constitutional principles 
will fully vindicate their claim to the support of the religious and the 
free. The Church gives her unqualified approval to the republican 
form of government, as well as to limited monarchy ; but the systems 
which receive her sanction are not farther removed from the extrava- 
gance of absolutism than they are from the wild subversive doctrines 
of Gambetta, Mazzini, or Bradlaugh. 

The lesson of history is this, that in all times, wherever Chris- 
tianity has penetrated, liberty and civilization have attended on her, 
and that where she has been driven out or oppressed, the people have 
fallen into a state of servitude to tyrants. In Africa and Asia, where 
Mahometanism and Paganism are rampant, sound government does 
not exist: the rulers are irresponsible despots, maintaining themselves 
by the fear and hatred, not the love of their people. By turning to 
advantage the superstitions of their subjects, they have invested them- 
selves with the attributes that belong to God only, and, as celestial 
Emperors, Grand Lamas, or Padishahs, have succeeded in excluding 
from those under them all hope of advance. Ignorant of all else, they 
are well aware that, if Christianity once gains a footing, their tenure of 
power is gone. Their one purpose in ruling is to be able to gratify 
their passions at the expense of their subjects: corrupt castes, half 
nobles, half priests, absorb what is left by the rapacity of their masters. 
Education is not dreamed of; trade and industry, having no guarantee 
for security, cannot exist ; in a word, civilization decays or is excluded. 
This is the normal state of things in Pagan lands, and even where 
Europeans have endeavoured to introduce some liberty, they have 
found that the people are unable to use it, and sink still lower through 
its abuse. 

Now where tite Church has once gained ground, we see the very 
contrary of all this. Despotism and tyranny perish, education succeeds 
to ignorance, civilization to barbarism. Thus, whilst Asia has remained 
what she was two thousand years ago, or has, perhaps, sensibly retro- 
graded ; Europe has become great and free. Let those who accuse 
Catholicism of being the enemy of liberty compare Europe in the 
year 300 with Europe in 1000 a.D., and again with Europe of 1500, 
and then say what was the cause of the change. The same races that 
now exist then occupied the land, and yet, with the exception of those 
countries over which Ancient Rome exerted her influence, they had 
remained uniformly barbarous, if their state, indeed, had not been 
changing positively for the worse. Teutons and Celts, Scythians and 
Huns, Celts and Norsemen, divided the soil of Europe at the time of 
the first introduction of the Christian religion. They were then just 
what they were when first we hear of them; they had not changed 
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in anything from what they were when first they settled on the land, 
But what was their position after that date? A few centuries of 
Christianity wrought what had never been attempted in two thousand 
years of heathendom. Nomadic savages settled down peaceably ; 
organized governments arose; intellect began to shed a light where 
all had hitherto been dark. A little later, and we see marks of further 
progress: schools being founded, universities springing up, virtue, 
piety, intelligence, liberty,—all that elevates man making giant strides. 
Morality reigned in the kingdom of vice and superstition; savage 
customs and warlike passions were moderated, and in many cases 
eradicated ; a reign of order was inaugurated,—and all this through 
the beneficent influence of that institution which we are now asked to 
condemn as tyrannical and retrograde. No sane man will deny that 
to Christianity alone was this change due. Not the wildest infidel or 
atheist will question the fact. They all agree that in this short period 
religion had effected what had never been hoped before; for it had 
transformed mankind from well nigh animals into human beings. Yet 
all this time religion and Christianity only meant the Catholic Church ; 
no other belief existed: its one chief director was the so-called retro- 
gressive, arrogant Pope. Wherever that Church gained power, super- 
stition and barbarism fled. The whole foundation and structure of 
modern liberty and civilization was her work, yet now she is called 
the friend of tyranny and of all that is retrograde. The early customs 
and traditions that are the root from which all enlightened government 
has sprung were implanted by her agents. In spite of all this we hear 
it said—and even a few of ourselves would appear pleased with the 
conclusion—that the Church is opposed to freedom and self-government. 
The least insight into history will suffice to show what is really the 
truth. It will be something if all Catholics can be convinced of it, 
for no falser, more baseless, or more injurious charge can be brought 
against our religion. 

To any one who realizes how slow are national instincts and long- 
nurtured customs and prejudices to die out, the transformation at once 
brought about by faith must appear unexampled in history. Savages 
who could not read or write, who despised trade and commerce, to 
whom art was unknown, whose religion was bloodshed, and its sacrifice 
the skulls of the enemies slain in battle, suddenly settle down into 
little communities and townships, build gorgeous temples to the God of 
peace, educate themselves, and accept for their guiding principles 
charity, purity, and justice. It was too much to hope that every vestige 
of former times should disappear immediately ; and many of the tradi- 
tions of the old Goths and Teutons necessarily lingered on for centuries 
more. The Church, forced in a certain degree to tolerate them, silently 
set to work to weaken their force and pave the way for their final 
abolition at a later day. 

The civilizing influence of the Church was not more marked than 
the impulse which she gave to right political development. Again we 
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can appeal to tangible facts. All know that our English constitution 
was not suddenly established by the expulsion of the Stuarts or the 
passing of Reform Bills, but it is a curious fact that non-Catholics 
ordinarily refer to the epoch of the Reformation as the date of what 
they are pleased to call the rise of popular liberties. History should 
teach them a very different lesson. So far was the Reformation from 
inaugurating a new era of civil freedom, that it did exactly the reverse. 
The period thoughtlessly assigned to the rise of popular liberties really 
marks their decay. With the age of Protestant supremacy appears for 
the first time the principle of passive obedience and servility to a 
lawless King and the theory of Divine Right. 

Of all history, that of our own country will best bear out the truth 
of these remarks. Up to the year 1520 government and Parliaments 
had been progressive ; after that date they became servile and reaction- 
ary. For nearly two centuries after the advent of the Reformation it 
was doubtful whether our old Constitution was to conquer or to perish. 
In 1643 and in 1688 our ancient liberties were still in as great peril 
as they had been under Henry the Eighth. Fortunately, our character 
and the national love of independence prevailed, and the constitutional 
party gained the day ; but not till after a long, weary struggle, of which 
none saw clearly the result. Indeed, had the Stuarts been possessed 
of a particle of the tact and ability which characterized the Tudors, it 
is probable that absolutism would have issued victorious, and that at the 
present day we might have been a prey to the alternate despotisms 
and revolutions that are destroying France. As it was, even in the 
reign of George the Third there still existed a powerful party of 
Protestant prelates and squires who adhered to the Stuart principles. 
It was due entirely to the new religion, to the Anglican divines who 
taught Elizabeth, James, and Charles that they could govern as they 
chose, since the people were bound to passive obedience, and the 
King’s will was the will of God ; to the servile courtiers and assemblies 
who made their masters heads of the Church, that we had to pass 
through this long era of arbitrary power. It was not the bold, free 
Parliament of Catholic times that empowered Henry the Eighth to 
send to the scaffold every one who thwarted his capricious will; or 
that, after closing monasteries and plundering churches, gave the 
despot’s proclamations the force of law. It was no Catholic divine 
who flattered Elizabeth and called her the ‘“‘Sacred Queen,” bowing 
reverently to acknowledge her “divine beauty.” It was not a Catholic 
Synod that assembled to stultify religion and tell James the First that 
he was “a King, the like of whom had not been seen since the time 
of Christ,” and that “his Majesty spoke by the inspiration of God’s 
spirit.” No jurist of Plantagenet times, no Catholic Primate could 
have encouraged the unfortunate, infatuated, Charles the First to raise 
a revenue by illegal taxation and maintain his supplies in a manner 
that he had sworn at his coronation, and more than once afterwards, 


never to resort to, 
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In the face of such evidence it would appear the grossest ignorance 
or the most wilful perversion of facts to maintain that the fall of the 
Catholic Church was the signal for the rise of popular liberties, that 
the reformed Church was the beacon of constitutional government. 

These truths should be reiterated the more firmly now that non- 
Catholic writers seem to take it as a foregone conclusion that Catholics 
are necessarily hostile to the advance of freedom. In Sir Erskine 
May’s work which we have followed in this paper this error recurs 
constantly. It seems to distort the clearness of his vision whenever 
he broaches the topic of the religion of various States, and renders a 
great deal that would otherwise be instructive and valuable matter 
offensive and unpalatable to Catholic readers. It perverts the sound- 
ness of many of his views, and to those who appreciate the labours of 
the Church in the cause of liberty, conveys an air of shallowness of 
judgment that mars the whole. 

It is true that individual Catholics have in some instances laboured 
hard to give a foundation in fact to the reproach contained in the 
stock phrase, “ Ultramontanism and absolutism are inseparable ;” but 
the Church is not responsible for vagaries which she has never counte- 
nanced. The reproach itself is most untrue, and future historians less 
prejudiced than Sir Erskine May will point with pride to the fact that the 
Church, which has accommodated itself to all Governments, has flour- 
ished with the greatest vigour under that free system which is most 
congenial to her; and will ultimately acknowledge that the only restrict- 
ing clause which she ever has placed, or ever will place, upon liberty, 
whether of the individual or of the nation, is that necessary one, saving 
the laws of God. R. P. 


2. Life of Henriette d’Osseville (in religion, Mother Ste. Marie), Foundress of the 
Institute of the Faithful Virgin. Quarterly Series. London: Burns and Oates. 


Bitter as is the rancour throughout England against all religious 
orders, and more especially perhaps against “ convents,” a word which 
modern usage restricts almost entirely to the religious houses of women, 
there is a charm which appeases wonderfully the popular indignation, 
in the feeling that the object of some particular institution may be 
after all a thoroughly useful and practical one. This fact explains the 
special favour accorded to the Little Sisters of the Poor, to religious 
nurses in hospitals, to many educational establishments, and also to 
orphanages, such as those of Lanark in Scotland, or of the Nuns of 
the Faithful Virgin at Norwood. Although Englishmen boast of the 
peculiarly practical tendency of the British character, yet, curiously 
enough. many of the most useful forms of charity to our neighbour are 
of foreign importation, rather than the fruits of home growth, or else 
they are adaptations and modifications of many years standing, borrowed 
from Catholic institutions belonging to the despised middle ages. 
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The biography of the Foundress of the orphanage at Norwood has 
just been published, and the place of her birth, as well as her title in 
religion, reminds us that we owe to France, and to Normandy in 
particular, the foundation of this excellent work of charity. Henriette 
le Forestier was the daughter of Count Théodose d’Osseville and of 
Anne Renée de Valori, both being members of noble Norman families, 
though at the time of their marriage in impoverished circumstances. 
Henriette was born at Rouen in the April of 1803, and baptized in 
the Church of St. Quen, a gem of Gothic architecture well known to 
English tourists. So early were the first drawings of her heart towards 
piety that they are the first impressions recorded of her, and the ex- 
ceeding tenderness of her conscience seriously affected her health. 
Not only was her youth passed in much bodily suffering, but she was 
deformed, and seemed destined to be a cripple for life. Notwith- 
standing her extreme delicacy of constitution her mind was full of 
active zeal for every good work, and her cheerful and amiable disposi- 
tion soon won all hearts to her. 

It was very indicative of her future work that while still young she 
showed herself very fond of children, and used to assemble the young 
girls of the neighbouring village of Mesnil Varin for the sake of prayer 
and pious instruction. She made her first acquaintance with religious 
life in the Convent of the Sacred Heart in Paris, whither she went as 
a boarder and patient under the orthopedic treatment. At almost as 
early a period was her attention drawn to the Sanctuary of Our Lady 
at La Delivrande, a country town close to the sea coast, a little to the 
north-west of Caen. 

While enduring intense agony as she lay on the frame mechanically 
contrived for extending and strengthening her deformed limbs, she 
made a vow of going on pilgrimage to La Delivrande, should any 
improvement in her health render that possible. Very soon after this 
a vocation to religion began to manifest itself in her heart, and was 
tried and proved by many interior struggles and uncertainties. While 
her desires were assuming more definite shape, a second intimation of 
the charge for which God was preparing her might have been traced 
in the care which was confided to her of five young girls. The idea of 
a foundation was first suggested to Henriette’s mind by the mention 
of some such undertaking at La Delivrande ; she was, however, still 
very young, though much improved in health, and nothing could be 
decided on. 

As regards Mdlle. d’Osseville’s vocation to the religious life, the 
only question now remaining to be settled was whether she should enter 
the Congregation of the Sacred Heart in Paris or that of La Charité at 
Bayeux, or was really designed by God to found a new Institute herself 
at La Delivrande. Much as she had already suffered in her mind, 
it soon became evident to her that by far her greatest trials were only 
commencing. God raised up strong opposition and perpetual con- 
tradictions in the way of what she clearly felt to be her real vocation, 
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and these came not from the worldly and indifferent, but from her own 
spiritual guides, and from Superiors so high as the Bishop of the 
diocese. They saw the riches of grace which God was imparting to 
her, and they felt, up to a certain point, strongly convinced that it was 
His will she should join the particular community in which they felt 
most interested. Their good intentions made the contest none the less, 
but rather all the more terrible for the poor sufferer in mind and body. 
When further doubt became simply impossible this particular trial 
ceased, but it lasted during a considerable time after her foundation at 
La Delivrande for the education of poor orphans had been decided 
on, and even after she had visited her future convent at that place. 
As Father Saulet, her spiritual director, had taken her part nearly from 
the first, it is no wonder that, after her foundation had become an 
accomplished fact, she often asked him with a smile, “ If she was really 
at La Delivrande?” or that he used to answer, “ My child, I too think 
I must be dreaming.” 

God soon provided the young Foundress with fresh crosses. The 
cholera visited the village in 1832, and she heroically devoted herself 
and her community to the care of the sick, abandoned in almost every 
case by their own nearest relatives. This trial was followed by her own 
serious illness, from which she was miraculously cured, and the 
narrative of this cure, written by her in obedience to Father Saulet, 
and especially approved by the Archbishop of Paris, is a very important 
revelation of God’s dealings with her. 

Another interesting feature in this life is the account given of the 
spread of devotion to the Blessed Virgin under her title of Virgo 
Fidelis, and of its very marked authorization by the Bishop of Bayeux 
and the Archbishop of Paris, who both helped to propagate it, in spite 
of the opposition raised by some of the clergy. While Mother Ste. 
Marie was contemplating a foundation in England she had a medal 
designed for her congregation, on whieh it was intended to represent 
the Blessed Virgin in the Temple on one side, and on the reverse our 

. Lady standing on clouds, and extending her arms to a nun and to an 
orphan placed at her feet ; the engraver, however, by mistake, changed 
the clouds into a sea coast, on which Mary appeared beckoning these 
two figures to come and join her. 

The time had now come when the Institute was to found a house 
in England, which may be called its second home. On the evening of 
the roth of September, in the eventful year 1848, the Reverend Mother 
assembled all her daughters for the last time, and on the following day 
those who were chosen left La Delivrande for Havre, whence they 
crossed over, reaching London on the 14th. A small house in 
Sydenham Grove had been secured for them, and it was an affair of 
great study and ingenuity for an incipient community with their luggage 
and different packages to cram themselves into it. It was, of course, 
necessary to look out at once for a more spacious lodging in which 
they could at least breathe and move about. The first ground 
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purchase made for them forms a curious point in their history. Park 
Hotel seems to have been an old house enlarged for the purpose of 
giving greater accommodation to guests from London. Previously to 
that the small domain was royal property, used by George the Third 
as a secluded rendezvous for the discussion of public measures. As in 
the case of St. Patrick’s Church, Soho Square, the large room set apart 
for the chapel was in former times a gay and richly-ornamented ball- 
room. As a visitation of cholera marked the first days -of the new 
Constitution at La Delivrande, so the same memento mori visited the 
new community at Norwood, and this time attacked several of its 
members, all of whom recovered. In the demonstrations made against 
the Church immediately after the establishment of the Hierarchy, the 
Convent at Norwood was not forgotten, and though the police prevented 
any harm being done, a good deal of ill-feeling against the nuns had 
been caused by the rescue of several Catholic children from the false 
teaching and bad influence of Protestant schools. Indeed, from the 
first moment of the opening of the new orphanage and day school, a 
benefit extended as far as Croydon, the Superiors had before their eyes 
daily proofs of the immense need of their labours, and the equally 
abundant fruits which they began already to gather in. Another most 
precious encouragement which they received was the reiterated approval 
and benediction pronounced upon their work by the late Sovereign 
Pontiff, the care of orphans in a Protestant country being an under- 
taking especially after his heart. Nor could they have wished a better 
illustration of the good they were doing than is furnished in the sketch 
of Mary O‘Leary. 

Two means of usefulness of an utterly unexpected nature were 
brought within reach of the Congregation of the Faithful Virgin, through 
its foundation at Norwood. The Bishop of Southwark had gained the 
consent of Government to send out ten religious to the aid of Catholic 
soldiers employed in the Crimean War ; these must be found, equipped, 
and sent off at a moment’s notice. Dr. Grant knew of only five nuns 
whom he could send, for the other five he made application at once to 
the young community at Norwood. Its local Superior knew too well 
the mind and spirit of the Superior General to say, No. Of this act 
of sacrifice and obedience the Bishop said he would avail himself if 
absolutely necessary. Not till very late on Sunday night, the 23rd of 
October, did a hurried message come requiring five of the religious to 
meet his Lordship at London Bridge by seven o’clock next morning, 
ready in every respect to begin the long journey to Constantinople, and 
place themselves under a Protestant Superior. We may say that there 
was not a single aggravating circumstance absent from the act of 
sacrifice and mortification involved both to these five Sisters and to 
their Superior in this departure so unprepared in every way, and leading 
them to scenes and hardships unknown to and perfectly unthought of 
by them before. After passing six weeks in the hospital at Scutari, the 
arrival of Sisters of Mercy from Ireland rendered the stay of the nuns 
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of the Faithful Virgin unnecessary, and they returned to the simple and 
regular duties of their cloistered life at Norwood. 

The next call to a new work which the religious at Norwood received 
came to them thtough their former chaplain, Dr. Vesque, recently 
appointed Bishop of Roseau, in the Island of Dominica, a British 
possession in the West Indies. The Bishop had always intended to 
apply for the foundation of the Sisters of the Faithful Virgin in his own 
diocese as soon as he could safely invite them, and he considered the 
time had now arrived. It was in the strict line of their own vocation 
that some of the members of the Congregation became once more 
Missionary Sisters, and found themselves on board the Occidental, to 
begin in a far distant island the education of Indian children and 
orphans. The letters which they wrote from Roseau give sufficient 
indication of the hardships which they had to undergo, and of the 
cheerful fortitude and self-denial with which they triumphed over them. 
This formed the third foundation of the Institute, and supplied the 
last of the three names by which Mother Ste. Marie’s work in the 
religious life was so happily epitomized in the inscription on her coffin, 
“La Delivrande, Norwood, Roseau.” 

We are unfortunately not anticipating much by this reference to her 
death. A letter written from Dominica thanking the Reverend Mother 
for her care and thoughtfulness in sending out to her spiritual daughters 
so many things which they stood in great need of, arrived too late to be 
read by her. Indeed we cannot but wonder that one of such delicate 
constitution and feeble frame, who had suffered from several very severe 
illnesses, and had undergone much bodily fatigue besides constant 
mental anxiety and critical moments of intense distress of mind, should 
have reached even the age of fifty-six. She had many presentiments of 
death, though the release itself came suddenly. In truth, so habituated 
were the community and the chaplain of the Convent to see her 
prostrated by suffering, only to rise up a few minutes afterwards to work 
again with her usual energy, that she was actually in that danger of 
dying without the last sacraments, against which she herself so frequently 
warned them. Even her medical man remarked that ‘she was one of 
those persons whose indomitable courage scarcely admits of the progress 
of disease being observed.” Though Mother Ste. Marie died at 
Norwood, the Mother-house at La Delivrande claimed, as a right, that 
she should be interred within the precincts of her first foundation. 
Certainly La Delivrande had caused the Foundress such varied and 
prolonged suffering that it seemed most fitting her body should rest 
there after all her labours in the bright and peaceful assurance of a 
resurrection without suffering. 

The intense sorrow and quaint simplicity, with which the little 
orphans spoke and wrote of the death of their Mother, show us at 
a glance the marvellous power which this holy religious must have 
possessed in winning their love and confidence. Her spiritual directions 
and frequent letters reveal the influence which she had gained over her 
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subjects in religion, and bear testimony to the nature and principles of 
her rule ; while of her own personal worth and virtue, and the great 
progress which she had made in the spiritual life, we can safely judge 
from the esteem entertained for her by Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Grant, 
and more distinctly from the terms in which both portrayed her character 
after her death. The names of these two prelates so constantly occur 
in the history of Norwood, that a fresh object of interest is created in a 
life which recalls their memories to us. 

The Orphanage at Norwood, incomplete though it be as yet, is an 
imposing looking building within the enclosure walls as the visitor 
approaches it after passing through the little town. It has spread out 
wonderfully since that 19th of October, 1841, when the first Mass was 
offered up in the Park Hotel. On the 4th of November the first 
orphan arrived ; in February, 1849, the Society of St. Vincent of Paul 
added several to their number. Besides individual orphans that made 
their appearance, or were taken in from charity or by vow, Cardinal 
Wiseman sent eighteen orphans during the February of the following 
year. These additions to their numbers called for additional buildings, 
and a new class-room was duly opened with holiday and procession. 
The next need which pressed was a separate infirmary for the sick, seeing 
that within three years one hundred and seven orphans had been 
admitted. As a day school for girls had been opened from the begin- 
ning, so the appearance at the gates of an Irishman begging that his 
three boys might be taken into the female orphanage, now urged the 
establishment of a boys’ day school ; and nuns and chaplain contributed 
to the work. 

After a short lapse of time, the desire to admit the orphans of 
St. Patrick’s Institution and others recommended by the Cardinal 
rendered it imperatively necessary that regular orphanage buildings 
should be commenced ; and, as some difficulties arose at Norwood, 
inquiries were made about new properties. Soon after, these obstacles 
being removed, it was decided that the community should remain where 
it was; and at length, on September 24, 1857, the new orphanage 
house was solemnly opened. It belongs specially to the religious annals 
of Norwood to recount the arrival in January, 1858, of a martyr’s 
body sent from the Catacombs by Pius the Ninth, as a precious relic to 
feed faith and devotion in the hearts of the little orphans, and bring 
down graces and blessings on their house. One of the first instances 
of the Reverend Mother’s remembrance of Norwood after her death, 
was the opportunity afforded them of purchasing a neighbouring field, 
much coveted but belonging to some College by inalienable right. 
In 1861 and 1862, two generous benefactors left sums amounting to 
43,000. With this money a new wing was erected, which enabled the 
nuns to receive children from the Protestant workhouse. At the present 
moment the Orphanage is quite full and contains the large number of 
three hundred and thirty inmates. Besides the Orphanage, Norwood 
has its “ Home,” a part of Mother Ste. Marie’s original design, as an 
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institution entirely distinct from the orphans. To this Home may come 
all orphans “ who for any reason except misconduct lose their situation,” 
and there they remain secure from want or contamination until another 
place is found for them. Hither they can also return when ill, and 
even when dying, that they may receive all the grace and strength of 
the sacraments. We can say without exaggeration that a great work 
is being carried on in the Orphanage at Norwood. 


3. Chapters of Early English Church History. By William Bright, D.D. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1878. 

The conversion of England, as Dr. Bright most truly says in the 
closing page of this interesting book, “is among the magnalia Dei.” 
From the landing of St. Augustine, A.D. 597, to the death of St. Wilfrid, 
709, there is a constant succession of great men sent by God to do 
great things for the glory of His Name, and the chequered history 
of their hard fighting and their splendid victory will never lose its 
charm for men who can appreciate Christian heroism. The fierce gods 
of the North were not easily driven from that island home where 
they held unquestioned sway at the time when St. Gregory sent of his 
Apostolic power another man to do the work upon which he had 
set his heart, but which his elevation to the Pontifical throne had made 
him unable to accomplish with his own hands. In proportion to 
the value of the victory was the arduousness of the struggle. 

There were terrible reverses and discouraging delays, and it must 
have seemed again and again, in moments of despondency, as if the 
radiance of faith had found its way through some transient rent in 
the rolling clouds, only to be quenched in deeper darkness. No 
grand success in the world of souls is ever achieved without many 
bitter trials and grievous disappointments. Nor was it only from 
enemies of the name of Christ, like that magnificent old savage Penda, 
whose arms were red to the shoulder in Christian blood, that the 
Roman envoys had to suffer loss. A sadder page in our English 
annals than any which is stained with the blood of martyrs is that 
on which is written the unwillingness of Catholic priests and bishops 
to work for the salvation of the hereditary enemies of their race. Not all 
the wonderful success of his first efforts in Kent among the subjects of 
King Ethelbert would be able to remove from St. Augustine’s heart the 
weight of grief which fell upon it when the British prelates refused 
to aid him in his apostolate. 

The spirit of Protestantism is well exemplified in Dr. Bright’s 
version of this melancholy incident. Of course it is impossible for 
him not to condemn the narrow nationalism which made Britons 
desirous to exclude Englishmen from Heaven ; but it is at the same 
time too painfully apparent that all his sympathies are with the British 
recusants and not with St. Augustine. There is a fascination for all 
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true Protestants in a good hearty act of disobedience to the Pope, 
and it goes far to atone for deficient zeal for souls, coldness in 
God’s service, and endless variety of creeds. It is natural that 
an historian should read his facts by the light of his own prin- 
ciples; but he ought to remember that subjective certainty is 
not evidence, that feelings are not arguments, that assertions are 
not proofs. This Dr. Bright consistently forgets. All through his 
book the purpose is distinctly perceptible of extorting from our early 
records a justification of the present isolated condition of the Established 
Church. Yet all that has been said of late years on the Catholic side 
of the question is passed over in ignorance or contempt. That which 
ought to be proved is from the first assumed, and one fact after another 
is pointed to the confirmation of a doctrine which only rests upon 
repeated assertion. It must be admitted that the temptation was strong. 

Not only is the period of English history which Dr. Bright has 
chosen for elucidation peculiarly rich in stirring incident and the 
display of noble qualities of mind and heart, but for Englishmen, at 
least for all who still revere the name of Jesus Christ, it has a deep 
domestic sanctity, like the dear memories which still, when we are 
old, hang round the scenes of our childhood. It is no wonder that 
English Protestants should try hard to close their minds to the unwel- 
come truth that the Reformation has severed them not more surely 
or more completely from the Rome of Pius the Ninth and Leo the 
Thirteenth than from the Canterbury of St. Augustine and St. Theodore. 
This natural reluctance may plead in extenuation, but not in exculpa- 
tion, of unfairness. 

The great Catholic controversialists from Cardinal Bellarmine to 
Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Newman, have been honourably careful to 
state well and strongly the case of their opponents before proceeding to 
attack it. With Anglican writers it is commonly quite otherwise. The 
author of a too famous Zirenikon vouchsafed no reply to a book 
which, according to his own direct statement he at one time meant 
to answer. Since Dr. Pusey could not without egregious self-assertion 
profess to despise such an antagonist as Father Harper, we venture 
to hold to the opinion formed at the time, that through human frailty 
he did not like to own himself defeated, and therefore took refuge 
in economic silence. Yet in this there was less discourtesy, for it is not 
always necessary to reply to a reply, and the unanswered, because 
unanswerable, Peace through the Truth was itself an answer to the 
Eirentkon. 

Dr. Bright has laid himself open to a much more severe reproach ; 
for it would appear that he has not made himself acquainted with the 
researches of those who have preceded him in his own field of labour. 
The whole question of the relations of the Celtic churches in Great 
Britain with Rome has been ably discussed by Mr. M. J. Rhodes’, and 


1 The Visible Unity of the Catholic Church. ULondon: Longmans, 1870, 
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very many of Dr. Bright’s assertions have been examined by anticipation. 
As, however, he does not make any mention of this fact, we are forced 
to entertain a grave suspicion that, because his antagonist is a Catholic, 
he has not thought it necessary to read a recent book, in which his 
own views are directly controverted, written although it be by a scholar 
and a gentleman. Therefore we cannot confide in Dr. Bright as in one 
possessing that knowledge of the literature of his subject which we 
certainly have a right to expect from an Oxford Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History. ‘The least troublesome method of upholding a thesis 
is to disregard all that has been advanced against it, but this method 
will usually commend itself to those only who are conscious of the 
weakness of their cause. 

We may take a few examples of Dr. Bright’s calm assertions. 
Speaking of the jurisdiction which St. Gregory gave to St. Augustine 
over the British Bishops, he says :— 


Herein he was asserting a claim which those Bishops, as we shall see 
ere long, would not admit. They recognized the primacy or precedency of 
Rome, but did not deem themselves under subjection to its supremacy (p.61). 


To this Mr. Rhodes replies by anticipation, that nothing but a deep 
sense of the authority of Rome would have induced British Bishops, 
in the temper which then prevailed, to entertain for one moment the 
idea of submitting to an Archbishop who came as the friend and repre- 
sentative of the hated Saxon. 


They respected the Pope’s authority, but they could not bring themselves 
to submit to the immediate exercise of it on the part of the Archbishop of 
a Saxon see, and the intimate friend of a Saxon King; and they would not 
at the request of such a one either alter their ancient customs or relinquish 
their ancient enmities (ii. pp. 36, 37). 


Mr. Rhodes is not content with asserting this, but takes great pains 
to prove it. Dr. Bright may accept the proofs or not, but he ought to 
have been aware of their existence. 

Again, Dr. Bright? supposes that the unwillingness to recognize 
St. Augustine’s “archiepiscopal pretensions” was what mainly deter- 
mined the British Bishops to refuse to work with him. And from the 
previous remark, borrowed from Haddan and Stubbs,’ that the forged 
speech of Dunod “truly represents the feeling of the then British Church 
towards Rome,” it-would seem that by “archiepiscopal pretensions” we 
are to understand, not the right of an Archbishop to be recognized as 
a true Archbishop, but the right of an Archbishop coming from Rome 
to claim jurisdiction on that account. 

Mr. Rhodes, in the passage just quoted, maintains that the coopera- 
tion was refused on quite other grounds. 

In the next sentence, Dr. Bright implies, if we interpret his words 
rightly, that St. Augustine was partly conscious that his “archiepiscopal 
pretensions” were unreasonable— 


* Pie. 3 P, 84, note 3. 
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He had not been faultless in his conduct of the matter: but even in the 
vehement words which at last broke from him one sees that what stirred 
him to grief and anger was not so much their defiance of his authority as 
their refusal to aid in his missionary enterprize. 


Mr. Rhodes, on the contrary, holds that St. Augustine took for 
granted what Dr. Bright denies, and that a sufficient proof of this, 
though not the only one, is that upon any other hypothesis St. 
Augustine, instead of soliciting the aid of the British prelates, would not 
have accepted it if they had offered it of their own accord. 


At the same time, it is evident that he would not have requested the 
cooperation of the Britons at all if they had not been in acknowledged 
communion with Rome and the universal Church, and had not agreed with 
him in the recognition of the supreme authority of the Pope. Or, at least, 
if such had been their position, submission to the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff would have been the very first act he would have required from 
them, as a preliminary to their reconciliation, whereas he does not even 
allude to the point, or to the existence of any separation, excepting from the 
Anglo-Saxons. 


Just before this Dr. Bright had said— 


Lingard argues that the subjects of Papal authority and British inde- 
pendence did not come into consideration (Agi. S. ch. i. 380). This is 
futile. The British delegates could not fail to know that Augustine did 
come to them as specially empowered from Rome. And their reverence for 
Rome did not, in their view, commit them to obedience to its emissary. 
But it must have done so, had it included a belief in Papal supremacy 
(p. 83, note 3). 

Dr. Bright, in this passage, peremptorily asserts that from a fact, 
about which all are agreed, a conclusion, which his opponents steadily 
deny, must follow. He surely ought to know, first, that practice does 
not necessarily coincide with theory; and secondly, that it is sometimes 
possible to depart from the order of a legitimate superior without 
impugning his authority, as, for example, if there is good reason to 
think that the order was given upon an incorrect statement of facts. 

Mr. Rhodes upon this point observes :— 

The embassy and the object were eminently Christian, and the rejection 
of the proposals ef St. Augustine by the British was neither in conformity 
with the precepts of the Gospel, nor consistent with their duty to the Pope 
as the head of Christ’s Church on earth. But their conduct did not consti- 
tute a schism, nor did their refusal to obey, or to be persuaded by, the Pope’s 
legate, in this particular instance, imply any general disavowal on their part 
of the Pope’s authority. They were uncourteous.in their behaviour and 
refractory in their proceedings, but they neither disclaimed their spiritual 
subjection to the Roman Pontiff, nor became separated from the great body 
of the faithful who acknowledged his ecclesiastical authority (ii. pp. 35, 36). 

He had previously said: The Church’s history affords many 
instances of disobedience to the Supreme Pontiff and the authorities 
appointed by him, without any positive breach of unity. 


These instances, occurring within the compass of a few pages, may 
serve to show, not that Mr. Rhodes is right and Dr. Bright wrong, but 
that Dr. Bright ought not simply to reassert what has been denied with 


# Vol. ii. p. 2. 
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many proofs and much learning. A few sentences collated can never 
fairly represent the views of two contending writers, unless they express 
themselves in theses and syllogisms. Dr. Bright does not aim at such 
wearisome precision, and his doctrines, instead of being found ready to 
hand, formulated in short sentences, have for the most part to be 
constructed from a phrase here and a clause there. 

In one place he commits himself to a very definite statement— 


In entering on his episcopate, he (St. Aidan) neither sought, nor received 
any sanction from Rome or Canterbury ; he was a missionary Bishop sent 
from the neighbouring Scotic Church, at the request of the Northumbrian 
King : this was his position, and he would never have admitted the principle 
that all episcopal jurisdiction must be derived from Rome, or that a Pope 
had a right to make an English Archbishop supreme over “all the Bishops 
of Britain.” 


This is the purest of unproved assertions; but as it is a kind of 
summary of one large portion of Dr. Bright’s book, we beg to refer 
him to some first principles laid down by Mr. Rhodes in the opening 
pages of his second volume. 


If, however, unlike ourselves, the reader before he takes into his 
hands these “‘ Chapters of Early English Church History” has already 
settled to his own satisfaction that co-ordinate national churches were 
what the Son of God came on earth to establish, he may follow 
Dr. Bright’s delightful narrative with unmixed pleasure. The old 
familiar scenes are brought before us with much graphic power, and, 
with one marked exception, the characters even of canonized saints are 
judged with discriminating kindliness. ‘That exception is St. Augustine, 
who evidently is no favourite with Dr. Bright. The reason we already 
know. 


So much as to what he did. As to what he was in himself, it cannot 
be said that- he was a man of genius, or of signal insight into human 
nature, or of any such qualities as exercise a commanding power over men’s 
admiration, or an attractive influence on generations of human hearts. He 
was not a Boniface, not an Ansker, not a Xavier, not a Martyn.’ His 
monastic training, carried on probably until he was past middle life, had 
tended to stiffen his mind and narrow his range of thought ; something 
of smallness, something of self-consciousness, some want of consideration 
for unfamiliar points of view and different forms of experience, may be 
discerned in him without injustice, and thus explained without any 
ungenerous forgetfulness of the better side of the monastic character. 
Whatever were his shortcomings, Augustine of Canterbury was a good 
man, a devout and laborious Christian worker, who could and did face 
threatening difficulties and accept serious risks in loyalty to a sacred call ; 
a missionary whose daily conduct was a recommendation of his preaching, 
who could impress and convince men of various classes in a Teutonic people 
that had little in common with his Italian antecedents ; who as Arch- 
bishop did his duty as he read it with all his might, if not without mis- 
takes or failures, such as we may be tempted to judge more harshly than 
they merit ; who acting thus accomplished more than appears at first sight, 
in that he originated so much of the work which was to make England 
Christian (p. 95). 


® About Henry Martyn, who was a good man, but not an apostle, consult 
Marshall’s Christian Missions, vol. i. ch. iii. pp. 450, seq. 
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We must be allowed to say that under much specious pretence of 
moderation this is a very ill-natured estimate of the character of the 
great Apostle of England, who, after the first little misgivings had been 
set at rest, threw himself with all his heart into his great work, and 
never again looked back or counted the trouble and the cost so he 
might win souls to Christ. That the insinuations of littleness and 
vanity have the most slender of foundations, Dr. Bright’s own narrative 
is enough to show. St. Wilfrid’s troubles and his two appeals to Rome 
take up nearly half the entire volume. The interest of the reader is 
soon transferred from Kent to Northumbria, and mightily attracted to 
the great kings and bishops of that favoured realm—Edwin and 
St. Oswald and Oswin, and, after his repentance, Oswy, St. Aidan and 
St. Cuthbert and St. Chad, St. Wilfrid and St. John of Beverley. Their 
story is not new to us, but it receives fresh life from Dr. Bright. 

The Scottish colony at Lindisfarne kept up the renown of sanctity 
and the Celtic calculation of Paschal time, which they brought from old 
Tona.6 St. Aidan chose the “ Holy Island” expressly for its resem- 
blance to Iona. Here, in spite of that pitiful and protracted controversy, 
the bishops sent by the Abbot of Iona did good service and gave 
bright example. Wilfrid and Cuthbert are the greatest of many great 
names in the history of that old Northumbrian Church. To Protestant 
critics both lives present much that is unpalatable, yet both extort a 
tribute of sincere respect from all. If Wilfrid committed the great sin 
of appealing twice to the Holy Father, yet he submitted meekly to 
spoliation, and employed the time of his forced retirement in preach- 
ing the Gospel to pagans at the hazard of his life. If Cuthbert was 
foolish enough, while yet in vigorous health, to make himself a hermit, 
and see visions and utter prophecies, yet he endeared himself to all that 
north country, and he did enough work in his lifetime to earn a right 
to a few years of peaceful contemplation. Dr. Bright thinks that 
the hermit life was a great mistake. He is welcome to his opinion, 
St. Cuthbert had at least as good a right to his. 


Enough of’this: yet let us remember, in order to do justice to a 
phenomenon which to us may bear a fanatical aspect, that the hermit life 
of Cuthbert was to the rude minds around him an impressive representation 
of spiritual power, and was largely overruled for the comfort of many a sore 
heart, which would not otherwise have come under his ministry. Nor did 
it impair his gentleness, his lowliness, his habitual brightness of countenance 
and temper. Still, when all this is said, we must still think that he was 
less truly a saint while living in Farne than when at Lindisfarne or at 
Melrose, he lived ,according to Holy Scripture, leading the contemplative 
within the active life (pp. 269, 270). 


These magisterial judgments of all holy persons and all holy things 
irresistibly remind us of a critic of Shakespeare who said in a foot-note, 
that in the development of a certain character in one of his plays 
Shakespeare was lamentably untrue to nature. On hearing the remark 


® Is it a mere coincidence that the name Jona is nearly the Hebrew equiva- 
lent of Columba? 
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read aloud, a learned man drily answered that he would rather go 
by Shakespeare’s judgment of what is true to nature and what is 
not than by that of his censorious critic. Without any disrespect to 
Dr. Bright, we most unhesitatingly prefer St. Cuthbert’s opinion about 
what is true sanctity and what is not to that of his historian. 


4. A Life of Pius the Ninth. By John R. G. Hassard. London: Burns and Oates, 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Company. 

This short biography of our late Holy Father deserves especial 
commendation for its clear, correct, and forcible style. Within a few 
short pages Pius the Ninth is placed before us in his public life and the 
stirring incidents of his reign, and again in his private life and character, 
and in closing the book the reader feels that he can realize to a great 
extent what the late Pope actually was. Each chapter marks out a distinct 
period, and gives a vivid picture both of the public events which took 
place during it, and of the manner in which the Holy Father bore him- 
self in each change and vicissitude, what he really said and did, and 
what those motives and principles were which really actuated him. Such 
titles as Zhe Spirit of the Revolution, The New Pope, Conspiracy, Flight 
and Exile, The Restoration, Piedmont and the Pope, show at once the 
marked divisions of time and event into which these memoirs are 
portioned out. Without any laboured discussion or interruption to the 
story almost each page contains the important correction of some oft- 
repeated misstatement or of some unworthy motive falsely and maliciously 
attributed to Pius the Ninth. These instances are indeed far too numer- 
ous to admit of any being singled out, but we may refer to such 
especially as come under the head of his supposed intoxication or self- 
deception in the universal enthusiasm expressed at his accession, of the 
precipitate reaction and self-contradiction said to have been involved in 
his change of policy after the restoration, and of the obstinate and 
unfeeling selfishness attributed to him in the momentary defence of 
Rome against its treacherous assailants. In face of the constant 
accusations that the Papal Government actually was, and must ever 
be, a mere priestly administration, it is always useful to read a repetition 
of the numerical facts given here on the authority of the French Envoy, 
Count de Rayneval, writing to his own Government in 1856: “ Outside 
of the capital the total number of ecclesiastics of all ranks employed in 
the administration was 98, against 5,059 laymen. In Rome itself the 
clerical officials were 96, and the laymen 5,000. ‘These figures did not 
include the Ministry of War, which had no ecclesiastical functionaries. 
The criminal courts and inferior civil tribunals contained no ecclesi- 
astics.” 

It is only when we read a life like the one before us, as a whole, 
that we can form a correct idea of the union of power and firmness with 
gentleness so remarkable in the mind and actions of this great Pontiff. 
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A fervent Catholic even cannot rise from its perusal without gaining 
fresh insight into the beauties of so many-sided a character. As an 
example of terse graphic description we wish we could quote the whole 
chapter narrating the seizure of Rome. It gives us many traits of the 
dignity, self-control, and patient resignation of the Pope. When Count 
di San Martino brought the insulting letter of Victor Emmanuel and 
spoke of guarantees for the independence of the Church, with what 
stern truthfulness did Pius exclaim: ‘ And who will guarantee me your 
guarantees? Your King is King no longer. He can promise nothing. 
He is the servant of his Parliament, and Parliament is the servant of 
the secret societies ; and they will cast the King down when they have 
no further use for him. Go, Count, I will give you my answer to- 
morrow. I am too deeply moved with sorrow and indignation to write 
at present.” Yet at the inauguration, that same afternoon, of a new 
public fountain, as an eye-witness remarks: “The Holy Father was 
calm and smiling, and no one could detect on the countenance of the 
noble old man a trace of those thoughts which must have saddened his 
heart.” Again, what a painful reality there was in that dramatic scene, 
when on the zoth of September all the members of the diplomatic body 
were assembled in the throne room of the Vatican, and then assisted at 
the Pope’s private Mass in the midst of the noise of the cannonade and 
of bursting shells which fell even in the gardens beside them. He 
received and addressed the Ambassadors in his study, with a counte- 
nance overshadowed by a profound sadness, and in speech slow and 
solemn, his whole manner being indescribably impressive. ‘“ Yester- 
day,” remarked the Pontiff, ‘‘ I was at the spot where Christ was con- 
demned. I mounted the Scala Sancta; it was a hard ascent, and I 
had to have a support, but I reached the top. These are the steps 
which our Lord trod when He went to judgment. In going up I said 
to myself: Perhaps to-morrow I too shall be judged by the Catholics 
of Italy. Filii matris mee pugnaverunt contra me. 1 have need of 
great strength, and God gives it to me. Deo Gratias/” Then, after 
news had been, brought of the effecting of a breach near the Porta Pia, 
the Ambassadors left the Pope for a short time alone with Cardinal 
Antonelli, and when re-admitted there were tears in his eyes as he 
announced that he had given orders to capitulate, and besought the 
Ambassadors to take care of their fellow-countrymen who had come to 
fight for him. ‘The chapter headed Jn the Vatican is full of highly 
characteristic anecdotes, amongst them is the Holy Father's reception 
of the Emperor of Brazil. “What can I do to serve your Majesty ?” 
asked Pius. “Holy Father, I beg you not to call me Majesty ; here 
I am only the Count of Alcantara.” “Well, my dear Count, what will 
you have of me?” “I wish your Holiness to let me present his 
Majesty the King of Italy.” But the Pope rose, and answered with 
energy and indignation: “ It is useless to hold such language with me. 
Let the King of Piedmont abjure his evil deeds and restore my States ; 
then I will consent to see him, but not before.” It was this combina- 
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tion of meekness with dignified energy of protest which misled the 
Protestant Press into accusing Pius the Ninth of weak-minded transi- 
tions from pious drivelling into outbursts of passion. The simple truth 
is that they were utterly unable to understand the union in him of 
saintliness with the resolute vindication of truth and justice. 


5. Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. Vol. 1V. By Henry 
Foley, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. 

This fourth volume of Records of the English Province S.7. maintains 
all the interest and variety of those already published, and has, like the 
others, some particular features of its own. We have in it the Ninth, 
Tenth, and Eleventh Series, leading us into parts of the country which 
the Records have not hitherto explored. Thus, Series Nine gives us 
an account of the Residence of St. George, or the Worcestershire Dis- 
trict; and in connecting with it the lives of Father Henry Garnett and 
Father Edward Oldcorne, follows the history of their missionary labours. 
The biography of Father Garnett takes its place as the most important 
in the Series, indeed, we may say in the whole volume. The Protestant 
historian and controversialist has chosen to stigmatize him as one of 
the chief promoters of the Gunpowder Plot; prejudice and a kind of 
personal hatred have therefore sought to blacken his character in every 
possible way. Mr. Foley has done good service in exposing the real 
spirit which has invented these calumnies and the utter worthlessness 
of the foundations on which they rest. Series Ten breaks entirely new 
ground for us by combining the Districts of South and North Wales, 
and opening out a vast field of historical research, for besides a long 
list of missionary priests, we have a history of the Wigmore family 
belonging to Herefordshire, and of the Wakemans of Staffordshire, and 
an interesting narrative of the discovery of a College of Jesuits at 
Combe. The residence of St.Winefrid, North Wales, is especially rich 
in valuable details concerning Holywell, and the families of the 
Mostyns, the Plowdens, and the Petres of Greenfield. The Eleventh 
Series has likewise two parts, which are devoted to Oxfordshire and 
Devonshire. We would draw especial attention to the Addenda 
appended to this volume, as supplying, under the form of complement 
or correction, many rare facts evidently sent to the author by persons 
both interested and well informed in the matter of which they write. 
The book is filled with Pedigrees of different families, more particularly 
of the Mostyns, Plowdens, and Vavasours. There are several excellent 
photographs, the most striking of which are the portraits of Father 
Garnett, and of Father Alexander Briant, who was received into the 
Society of Jesus a short time before his martyrdom, and in claiming 
whom there is a holy and amiable contention between the secular clergy 
and the Society of Jesus, upon very fair grounds for both sides. 
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6. The Life of the Most Reverend Joseph Dixon, DD., Primate of all Ireland. By the 
Author of Jesus at Jerusalem, &c. London: Burns and Oates ; Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son, 1878. 


The late Archbishop Dixon was one of the many very learned 
and saintly prelates who have passed from the College of Maynooth to 
fill the highest positions in the Irish Episcopate. His life has not many 
striking incidents, and we gather from the volume before us that he 
was a quiet, simple, modest man, generally inclined to retirement 
and to mildness, who could yet nobly fill a great position, and, when it 
was necessary, speak and act with unexpected plainness and vigour. 
He was a good and laborious Professor of Scripture, and his General 
Introduction is a work which will long hold a very high position in 
Catholic literature. The chief events of his primacy were his visit 
to Rome for the Definition of the Immaculate Conception and the 
holding of the Synod of Drogheda. Some extracts from his letters 
at the time of the Definition are given in the volume before us, and 
are remarkably interesting. His speech in 1859, denouncing the treachery 
of Louis Napoleon to the Holy See attracted much attention at the 
time, and is an instance of the strong true things which a Christian 
Bishop can say in the face of a great wrong. 


7. Forget-Me-Nots. By Julia Kavanagh. In three volumes. Richard Bentley and 
Sons, London. 

In memoriam might very well be inseribed over these short tales, 
written by a well-known authoress, who has died very suddenly, and left 
her last work in part unfinished. She would herself have given a 
title to her illustrations of Norman life, as she had begun an Introduc- 
tion evidently intended to weave them together with greater order 
and significance, if we may judge from the few lines of piquant and 
lifelike description in which she has placed before us the little country 
town of Manneville, one of the quaint and charming nooks in Nor- 
mandy. As it is, these tales are gracefully grouped together under 
a title with which they well accord, and which they are well calculated 
to verify. Manneville is a centre, round which the separate stories are 
gathered. Each one presents us with a picture of Norman life, the 
scenery, the habits of the people, the points of character which help-to 
make it up. In every case the plot is simple, the lesson of pure 
love and affection is healthy, and the interest is well sustained through- 
out. Miss Kavanagh’s object has been to record the old-fashioned, 
unsophisticated ways and manners of country life in so Catholic a part 
of France as Normandy, and to impart to her readers some of her own 
interest in and affection for the Norman character. And in this object 
she has succeeded. 
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Mr. Hewitson’s Stonyhurst College, Present and Past (Preston) has 
reached a second edition, and is a very satisfactory guide-book to the 
noble College which is so dear to the hearts of those who have been 
educated within its walls. The author seems to have been assisted in 
many points of detail by one of the resident priests at the College— 
the Rev. W. Eyre. The work is handsomely illustrated, containing 
views of the College as it is to be as well as as it was. 

The series called Stories of the Saints, by M. F. S. (Washbourne) 
has reached its fourth volume, which is devoted to short accounts, of 
five or six pages in length, of some fifty of the Saints of the early 
Church. We notice a goodly number of English Saints among them. 

Among the numerous works on Lourdes and its pilgrimage, that 
of Mr. Hugh Caraher, 4 MJonth at Lourdes (Washbourne), deserves 
honourable mention. It is written in a lively style, and conveys a good 
deal of information. 

The Life of Madame de la Rochefoucauld, Duchesse de Doudeauville, 
translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (Burns and Oates), is a good English 
version of one of the most interesting biographies lately published in 
France. The Duchesse de Doudeauville lived all through the Revolu- 
tion, First Republic, and Empire, and was one of the many “ valiant 
women ” the strength and beauty of whose characters were developed in 
those days of severe suffering. She was a great heiress, brought up with 
extreme severity by her mother, and married, without the least inclina- 
tion of her own, at the age of fifteen, to a boy of fourteen, the Vicomte 
de Rochefoucauld. The family into which she thus entered was hardly 
Christian, nevertheless the young bride won upon them all, and the 
marriage turned out far better than might have been anticipated, the 
young couple—who were not united till after two years—coming to 
appreciate each other. In the stormy days of the Revolution, the 
Duchesse was often in personal danger, and her husband was proscribed 
as an emigré. ‘The vicissitudes of their life must be left to the readers 
of this interesting volume to find out for themselves. The Duchesse de 
Doudeauville lived on into the time of the Second Republic, dying at 
the age of eighty-five in 1849. She lives on in the work of which she 
was the Foundress—the Society of Nazareth. 

Barbara Leigh, by A. L. S. (New York, Sadlier ; London, Wash- 
bourne) is a simple little Catholic love story, with very few incidents 
and very few characters, and the more to be praised for that reason. It 
is entirely occupied by two girls, both very beautiful, of course, who 
develope into a good wife and a holy nun. 

Golden Sands: A Collection of Little Counsels. Translated from 
the French (New York, Sadlier and Co. ; London, Washbourne). Much 
wisdom is compressed into this little book to help to the sanctification 
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of daily life. Although the lessons conveyed are deeply practical, and 
contain much exhortation to self-conquest, yet they certainly present the 
science of the saints in a more than usually attractive form. 

Fickle Fortune, by Christian Faber (New York, Sadleir; London, 
Washbourne) is a tale of which the incidents are cleverly invented, and 
if the language is less happy, being full of American peculiarities, at 
least the moral is all that can be desired. Crime is punished, virtue 
rewarded, mysteries are cleared up, and the book closes in a conversion 
to Catholicity and a happy marriage. 

The translation by Anna T. Sadleir of Father Bresciani’s Udaldo 
and /rene (New York, Sadleir; London, Washbourne) adds two more 
volumes, in every way creditable, to the projected library edition of 
Father Bresciani’s novels, which are too weil known to need fresh 
commendation. 

Gretchen's Gift (New York, Sadleir; London, Washbourne) is a 
translation from the German, a story of mixed marriage, apostacy, and 
repentance. The heroine isa child who, at the cost of her own life, 
summons a priest to her mother’s death-bed. There are a few grave 
improbabilities in the circumstance of the marriage, and such phrases 
as “ England’s beauty-famed counties” are more tolerable in German 
than in English ; but the story itself is very pretty and touching. 

The Suppliant of the Holy Ghost, from the MS. of Rev. Richard 
Johnson (Burns and Oates, 1878). Whoever reads the notice of the 
author prefixed to this little book by the editor, Father Bridgett, will 
be anxious to know more of the book itself, and unless he is hard to 
please the expectations which its history inspires will not be disappointed. 
It is a beautiful paraphrase of that exquisitely beautiful hymn, the “ Veni 
Sancte Spiritus.” 

We have space to do little more than mention the names of the 
following books published by the Catholic Publication Society in New 
York, and sold by Messrs. Burns and Oates in London :—TZhe Trowel 
or the Cross, and other stories: Stray Leaves from a Passing Life, 
and other stories: Six Sunny Months, by M. A.T.; to which is (szc) 
added other stories: Letters of a Young Irishwoman to her Sister: 
Alba’s Dream, and other stories: Assunta Howard, and other stories. 
It is not unfair to suppose that these good Catholic stories do not 
see the light for the first time in this pleasant-looking series of volumes, 
which will do good service if it is permitted to replace with wholesome 
reading some portion of the trash too often purchased only to beguile 
the weary hours of railway travelling. In uniform binding with the 
books just mentioned, but more ambitious in subject and style, is 
Mrs. Monroe’s translation of the Princess de Craon’s historical romance 
of Sir Thomas More. 
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